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The Perfect Combination 
Rest 
BEE SUPPLIES 


and 


SERVICE 


from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 
Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 


Honey Containers to market 
your honey attractively. 


Modern equipment for render- 
ing your beeswax at rea- 
sonable prices. 


We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 
trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, , a 
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BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Beekeeper. 


a Hartford 5-5546 
fina Telephone: 























H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 

















FRAME GRIP SEND NOW! 





This light modern tool is for easy han- 
dling and removal of frames from the 


bee hive. Orders promptly filled— 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 
$3.00 plus 30c postage fee 


McCord Manufacturing Co. 
Rt. 2 Box 866 
San Jose, Calif. 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 








COOK COUNTY 
& 
Northern Illinois 
Beekeepers! 
I am now A. I. ROOT CO. 
AUTHORIZED AGENT 
H. C. ACHTENHAGEN 
Manager, A. C. HONEY CO. 


5005 Woodland Ave., 
Western Springs (Chicago), IIl. 
Parcel post orders shipped. 
Phone orders evenings. 
Phone West. Springs 5998 
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Quality Bee Supplies 


Qeeeeeeeeeneccccuccccecacccugcgsccceusngs 


WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


Prompt Shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 
Onsted, Michigan 


Write for 
Free Catalog 


Factory Prices 














We work your beeswax and 
purchase all grades of honey. 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 


Send for our new 1953 Catalog 


pis 
The Fred W. Muth Co. 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 








} STANDARD 
Beekeepers Equipment 

It pays to use the complete line of 
STANDARD equipment. Ask your 

dealer about this quality line today 

or write us for catalog and prices. 
STANDARD CHURN, INC. 

Wapakoneta, O. 
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U,S. 
DEFENSE 
BONDS 


NOW EVEN BETTER 
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Build up your bees with electric heat 
and get bigger yields. The above hive 
in the picture verifies it, over 500 Ibs. 
for 1952. Write for Information to: 


GEORGE ADELHARDT 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
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INDIANA BEEKEEPERS 


To help our service, please 
give your complete street ad- 
dress and rural route number 
when ordering Root Quality 
Bee Supplies. 
Free Parking. Ask about it. 


A. |. Root Company 
of Indianapolis 


121 N. Alabama Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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DO YOU KNOW Woodman makes an outstanding EN- 
TRANCE FEEDER for Spring or stimu- 

lative feeding? It has a galvanized top 

and bottom with %” wood side rails, never warps or gets in bad order 
or clogs with dead bees. For quantity feeding it takes Mason or 5-lb. 
honey jars. As a barometer of colony activity, a glance shows when 





more feed is needed. 





A. G. WOODMAN CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


U. S. A. 
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VEY, WANTED | 


Bryant & Sawyer 
| 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 | 


$TOLLER’S 


Frame Spacers 


The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 

















BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only WEEKLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 








If you are taking time to read, why ‘ 
not read the best? Condensed to save 
you time. [Illustrated to give you 
pleasure. 


Modern Beekeeping 


The Picture Bee Magazine 
Box 210 Clarkson, Kentucky 














THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY 
YOUR SAVINGS BONDS NOW. 
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/} 
through some of 
the last season’s 

Gleanings I was 

tickled pink 

when I read 

Brother Carr’s 

condemnation of 

the modern long 

issue, Every frame in every one of 
my brood chambers is of the easy 
working kind with a bee space be- 
tween the top bar and end of the 
hive. A blind staple, driven hori- 
zontally, about three-quarters of an 
inch below the top of the bar gives 
the proper spacing, and there is no 
“While working a colony ‘or a 
younger beekeeper, with the long 
bars that the bees had ‘soldered’ to 
the hive end with propolis so tight 
that I almost feared breaking my 
hive tool trying to pry them apart, 
I expressed my admiration (?) for 
the long bars so forcefully that my 


Bee Lines to “The Editor 

top bar, on page 
excuse for copious _propolizing 
companion said my a was- 


“While looking 
el 
a | 
220 of the April 
around these little staples. 
n’t ‘fit to eat’”.—C. H 


*s* ¢ *& € 


“IT have just received the Decem- 
ber issue of Gleanings and am par- 
ticularly interested in the report of 
laughing gas in the handling of bees. 
Perhaps you have seen recently the 
report on this in the Bee World and 
in Apicultural Abstracts. It has had 
the effect of making me wish that 
spring were here so that I could try 
it out on our bees. I certainly hope 
that it may pay in the introduction 
of queen bees as this is where we 
lose an awful lot in this state and 
I am sure in others as well. 

‘Regarding the answer to Ques- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ow 
I. December 19, 1952 | 
i 
u- The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and | 
) honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state av- | 
p eraged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned, prices i 
er have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the first 
b figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third figure 
the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are used the low and high 
-n are shown. 
North South North 
Atlantic Central Central Midwest 
A. Bulk Honey: 
—"* Table Grade 1215 -15¢e 12-12 -13c 1114-12 -14¢c 
Industrial Grade 914-1014-1114 914-10 -11 
Price to Grocers: 
/. 51b. jar - can 20 -25-26 15 -22-28 16-17 12-21 16 -18 -20 
Lor 3b. jar - 12's 20-22-25 
21b. jar - 12’s 27 -28 21 -24-28 14-2014-25 20 -23 -25 
kin 1lb. jar - 24’s 25 -28-30 25 -27-30 19-22 -27 2112-2415-27 
g Comb Honey: 
e of Cs. of 24 Sec. $9 -10 $7 to 9 $7.20-8.40-9.60 $4.50-5.70-8 
son's Retail Price: 
was 60 lb. can 1415-18-20 12-16 -2215 15 -16 -20 
pink 5 lb. jar 25 -31-35 24 -30-35 20-2315-2712 1812-2215-26 
ead 3 lb. jar 3314-36-40 24 -30-38 23-27 -30 
; 2 lb. jar 30 -34-37 25 -32-371% 25-28 -3215 2215-29 -35 
arr’s 1 lb. jar 35 -40-45 29 -35-42 29-32 -35 28 -32 = -35 } 
1 of Honey Sales: Fair Fair Fair Fair 
long : 
page Estimated Crop: 
° Condition based 
April on normal % 77 65 76 | 
ie of Beeswax 45 40-44 35-49 
easy ' 
be- Pacific area cards delayed in Christmas Mail so no complete report could be made. 
the “Bees going into winter in good shape. Had an average crop.”—Delaware 
10ri- “Some doubt if rain arrived in time.’’—Wisconsin 
f an “Dry weather summer and fall leaves no clover plants at all.”"—Michigan 
tives “Honey plants in fair condition. Soil still low in moisture.’—Ohio 
s no “Sales slowed up a little, but normal for this season. Very mild winter so far.”—Arizona 


zing “The Nov. 25th blizzard very severe on bees. Some loss and colonies weakened for bal- 
ance of winter.’’—Nebraska 
“Very little moisture in past four months.’’—North Dakota 











ra “Dry retarded seed germination of clovers and vetches, then several days of hard freez- 
long ing with ground bare is sure to prove fatal to young plants. 1953 acreage is sure 
’ to to suffer therefrom.’’—Oregon 
ight The general commodity price as reported in: the Journal of Commerce for some 30 com- 
my modities stands at 271.1 as compared with 279.3 a month ago. 1938 is figured at 100. 
art, 
for 
Band Peace is for the strong... . 
Buy U. S$. Defense Bonds regularly! 
em- : 3 
sheng : A New Year — with the same old problem. : 
the WHERE TO BUY YOUR SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT : 
=_ 5 AT A PRICE THAT WILL ENABLE YOU TO : 
hat : REALIZE A GREATER PROFIT IN 1953? = 
t : e , = 
&y =: The Marshfield Mfg. Company (Inc.) 
— ot Marshfield Wisconsin : 
and ; Wholesale - Manufacturer’s of Beekeeper’s Supplies - Retail : 
: Write for our new catalog which will be available soon. : 
ues- ;, Fi 
January, 1953 5 
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x Look for this Sign 
. When you Want 
» QUALITY AT LOW COST CLARKSON 
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ey _— KENTUCKY 
' LAG =a Address us at Clarkson, Ky. here- 





after. We have closed down our 
factory at Paducah and moved 
our office, machinery, and sup- 
a plies to our big new plant at 
—= U. S. Pat. Off. Clarkson to better serve you. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 
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Reference File for 12 Issues of Gleanings 


With the beginning of a new year you'll want to keep 
your 1952 issues of Gleanings for handy reference—so 
here is the answer to your problem—an attractive green 


file. Each postpaid 35c; 5 for $1.25; 10 for $2.15. 


Send Orders to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio 
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Chrysler's Electric Welded } 


All-Steel Queen Excluder We wish to take this op- 


portunity to thank all of | 
The only our customers for their | 
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4 7 j 
<3 waren patronage, and to extend ! 

Queen 
a y Excluder Th e 
© on the market 
|p- 
at @ Allows ‘maximum bee passage Season S 

| e Better ventilation 

\ @ More honey production e 

@ No wood. No Burr combs Greetings 

) e@ No fs oe to injure bees 

4 @ So durably made that it is per- 
y \ manently queen excluding and TO ALL 
ens will last a lifetime. 
——— We manufacture a full line of Bee 

Supplies. Order from our dealers or ys 

— 


direct from our factory. Canadian- 
made goods are cheaper. No duty. 
Send for our price list. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son August Lotz Co. 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
Manufacturers and Jobbers 


Bee Supplies 











THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER . ° 
The senior beekeeping journal of the Boyd, Wisconsin 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd., Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N. S. W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 


*» 
Draft or International M. O. 18/- (approx. NEY WANTED 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 


f st. 
ree on request Cut Comb and Extracted 

















Advise what you have 


“The Australian Bee Journal’ T. W. BURLESON & SON 























Published by the Victorian Api- WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
arists’ Association at the beginning 
of each month. — = cnr nw Si ae 
yo yee een a annum = WwW ¢ n Beeswax 
postage o oversea countries. 
Address 112 Whitehorse Rd. esrer 
Ringwood, Victoria, Australia Headquarters 
5 aul Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom agement S de 
The New Zealand Beekeeper Bleaching and Refining 
The Quarterly Magazine of the Posmernes, Mansrneneio’ 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- both plain and wire 


tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping—Better Marketing. 
Subscription, 8 shillings per 


Top Cash Market for Your Beeswax 














year, payable to ; 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY Woodrow Miller & Co. 
ee ee eee Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 

4 Peace is for the strong... 

ae Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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Congratulations, Gleani 
ogy ALULALLONS, Eanungs, | 
| 
doth anni / 
On your O ANNLWEYSAVY | 
We have been with you a long time 
and hope to have as pleasant rela- H 
tions in the future as they have been ap 
. By Jal 
in the past. | 
In Char 
Biologic 
We also want to wish our many cus- 
tomers a very Prosperous and Happy 
New Year. May we help make it so 
by supplying your needs for better 
Package Bees and Queens, both Ital- 
ians and Caucasians. 
Book your order now. 
Prices in next issue. The 
years | 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Created to help beekeepers succeed 


Happy Birthday 


By James I. Hambleton 


In Charge of Division of Bee Culture and 
Biological Control, Beltsville, Md. 


The calendar has marked off 80 
years since Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture was launched as a four-page 
journal. The year of its birth, 1873, 
saw a famous General as President 
of the United States. This month 
another great General is to be in- 
augurated as head of our govern- 
ment. History does repeat itself. 
When General Ulysses S. Grant was 
President, beekeepers were getting 
from 12 to 25 cents a pound for ex- 
tracted honey and queens were be- 
ing advertised from five dollars 
down. When will history repeat it- 
self again with honey prices suffi- 
ciently high to give the beekeeper 
security? 

In 1873, Amos Ives Root left The 
American Bee Journal and started 
his own beekeeping periodical. En- 
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James I. Hambleton 


thusiasm for beekeeping ran high in 
those early days as there were al- 
ready six American bee magazines 
in existence. Mr. Root planned 
Gleanings in Bee Culture as a quar- 
terly costing 25 cents a year, but the 
response to the first number was so 
enthusiastic that it was changed to 
a monthly with a subscription price 
of 75 cents. 

Gleanings has seen many changes 
in the business of beekeeping dur- 
ing these 80 years. In speaking of 
the historical aspects of the maga- 
zine it is difficult to disassociate it 
from its editors. It was at a bee- 
keepers’ Chautauqua, organized and 
managed by Prof. H. F. Wilson at 
the University of Wisconsin, in the 
summer of 1916, that the writer had 
the pleasure of meeting for the first 











t¢me the famous “E. R.” Root of 
Medina, Ohio. Since that time, 
Gleanings and “‘E. R.”’ have seemed 
as one. When George S. Demuth, 
one of the master beekeepers of all 
time, occupied the editorship, “E. 
R.”” was a regular contributor of 
both articles and editorials. Even 
under the helm of the present editor, 
Jack Deyell, ‘“‘E. R.’s” teachings and 
philosophy are clearly discernible 
in current numbers of Gleanings. 

In giving credit to the journal, 
much of it is owed, of course, to Mr. 
Root, personally. However, when 
the name of Root is mentioned, the 
whole family must be considered— 
the original founder of the journal 
and the company he organized; A. 
I. Root’s two sons, Ernest R. and 
Huber H.; and now, in the third 
generation, Alan I. Root. 


The name ‘Root” is known the 
world over. Perhaps no name in the 
history of beekeeping is so well 
known. How, therefore, can one 
possibly compress in a page or two 
any but a small part of the recorded 
accomplishments of this famous 
family when the bound volumes of 
Gleanings alone occupy almost 13 
feet of shelf space. Add to this 
record three feet more to hold the 
28 editions of the “ABC and XYZ 
of Bee Culture.” Since 1899, Ernest 
Rob Root has edited and contributed 
to all editions of this book—certain- 
ly the world’s best-known bee book. 
What a commentary it is on our way 
of living with its rush and pressure 
to resort to the expediency of evalu- 
ating as so many feet and inches the 
accomplishments of the ‘“‘House of 
Root.” 

In the middle 20’s when Chautau- 
quas were at the height of populari- 
ty, “E. R.” spent four summers lec- 
turing on bees for the Redpath 
Chautauqua. The educational and 
entertainment features of these 
traveling institutions were of the 
highest order for they brought to 
the small towns and rural communi- 
ties the best speakers, actors, and 
authors. “E. R.” was a triple-threat 
in that he was all three. At all 
times a spellbinder because of his 
knowledge of bees and his gifted 
ability as an orator, he held audi- 
ences to the last minute. 

It is a human failing, and one to 
which Americans are especially sus- 
pect, to brag or try to say something 
startling in writing an article for 
publication. As a nation perhaps we 
brag too much for our own good. 
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It is with some trepidation, there- 
fore, but not with misgiving that I 
make the statement that “E. R.” 
has had no equal in this country as 
a speaker on bees. He has been 
heard by more persons on this sub- 
ject than has any other speaker and 
has contributed far more than any 
other author to our beekeeping lit- 
erature, Beekeepers’ meetings, ser- 
vice clubs, schools, church groups, 
by the hundreds have been fasci- 
nated by his stories and live bee 
demonstrations. His listeners have 
gone home with whetted appetites 
for honey. 

Gleanings has initiated many 
projects and headed endless cam- 
paigns to improve the lot of bee- 
keepers. Throughout the ups and 
downs of these 80 years, the editors 
have never lost sight of the great 
value of acquainting the public with 
the virtues of honey and of the es- 
sential part that bees play in the 
pollination of seed and fruit crops. 
This story is not being told suffi- 
ciently today and this perhaps as 
much as anything else accounts for 
the doldrums in which beekeeping 
finds itself, 

As an example, one of Gleanings’ 
early campaigns had to do with the 
passage of the Pure Food Act in 
1906. Honey was being adulterated 
with sugar syrup to such an extent 
that it was already acquiring a bad 
reputation. It was obvious that a 
continuation of this practice would 
soon ruin all honey markets. Glean- 
ings fired up the beekeepers and led 
the fight for the passage of what 
constitutes the foundation of our 
present Pure Food Act. Perhaps no 
other small group contributed more 
to better living through pure foods 
and drugs and honest labeling of 
such products. 


Again in later years when the 
corn sugar interests wanted to in- 
clude corn sugar in foods, including 
honey, without declaring the fact 
on the label, Gleanings fought the 
manufacturers of corn sugar and 
prevented what would have been 
the first step in weakening these 
laws. It was in unselfish experi- 
ences like this that the “‘Roots’”’ soon 
learned their way around on Capi- 
tol Hill in Washington, D. C., and 
has resulted in the beekeepers being 
well served on many occasions. Too 
often do beekeepers conclude that 
their interests in Washington will 
be taken care of without effort on 
their part, Critical materials were 
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not made available to beekeepers 
during the last war without the 
tramping of endless corridors in 
Washington. 

It is not possible here even to 
mention by name the accomplish- 
ments of Gleanings and the few men 
upon whose shoulders it has rested 
for four score years. Energy cannot 
be destroyed. The energy and wis- 
dom of “E. R.” and his monthly 
mouthpiece will continue to affect 
the whole world of beekeeping long 
years after he has passed to a better 
land. How many of our college api- 
cultural courses came into being be- 
cause of “E. R.’s’” personal influ- 
ence? He has been the prime mover 
in getting the agricultural experi- 
ment stations to undergo research 
to help the beekeeper. More than 
once he has shown the powers who 
handle the purse strings in Wash- 


ington that bee research should not 
be penalized, Legislation in many 
States, in the way of apiary Inspec- 
tion, has benefited by his support. 

In 1944, Ohio State University 
conferred upon “E. R.”’ the honorary 
title of Doctor of Laws. At that 
time the University in all its years 
had so honored only about 50 indi- 
viduals. The few men and women 
who have received this honor from 
this great institution have had to 
‘‘nass” with the highest possible 
marks. He is the only person who 
has been thus honored by any uni- 
versity because of accomplishments 
in beekeeping. Glory must reflect 
to Ohio State University in recog- 
nizing this humble man and his at- 


tainments. May the years deal 
kindly with Dr. “E, R.’, the long- 
time editor of Gleanings in Bee 


Culture. 
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American Beekeeping Federation Annual Meeting 


All those who keep bees can 
profitably combine business with 
pleasure and attend the annual 
meeting of the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, on January 26 to 31, 1953. 

Situated in the beautiful “Valley 
of Heart’s Delight,’ 50 miles south 
of California’s Golden Gate, is the 
historic city of San Jose. Since 
1777, when the Spanish adventurers 
founded San Jose, its hospitality 
and healthful climate have enchant- 
ed visitors to ‘““‘The Garden City” of 
the West. 

Founded as “Pueblo de San Jose 
de Guadelupe” under the authority 
of King Charles III of Spain, San 
Jose was the first civil settlement 
in California, Delegates to the 
State’s first convention in 1849 
chose San Jose as the first capitol, 
and less than a year later, Pueblo 
de San Jose de Guadalupe became 
the City of San Jose. 

The 20th century San Jose is a 
tidy, bustling metropolis of over 
100,000 and a far cry from the 
sleepy Spanish settlement of bygone 
days. Industry and agriculture go 
hand in hand to provide San Jose- 
ans an over-all income far higher 
than the citizens of most cities. 

Because of its location in the 
bountifully fertile ““Valley of Heart’s 
Delight,” San Jose quite naturally 
grew up as a market and shipping 
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center whose industrial set-up re- 
lated to food processing and pack- 
ing and to food machinery manu- 
facturing, Known as the “World’s 
Canning Center,” over 44 canneries 
and 30 dried fruit packing plants 
are located here. In the post-war 
period, over 100 nationally known 
firms have selected San Jose as the 
city best suited to serve the grow- 
ing market on the West Coast. 

The business to be transacted and 
the action taken there will be of 
more than usual importance. The 
program will give extra attention to 
pollination and to honey marketing, 
the source of virtually all income 
from beekeeping. 

The day devoted to pollination 
will cover the field, from the use of 
insecticides to a display of labor- 
saving equipment for the handling 
of hives and materials. The day 
given to marketing and sales pro- 
motion will bring out both the ex- 
tent and the results of the sales pro- 
motional program of 1952. 

The Executive Committee, the 
Board of Directors, and other com- 
mittees and groups will meet on 
January 26, 27 and 31. All regular 
sessions will be on January 28, 29 
and 30, with the annual banquet on 
the evening of the 29th. 

Business, pleasure, or both, you 
should attend this very important 
meeting.—Glen Jones, Atlantic, Ia. 
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An Anniversary and Some Reminiscences 





Charles B. Gooderham 


Although man and the honey bee 
have been associated for many cen- 
turies, it is only within a compara- 
tively few years that a real study of 
bee behavior and management has 
been made. In fact, modern bee- 
keeping had its beginning about a 
century ago. During that time cer- 
tain events occurred that stand out 
above all others, and which have 
had a lasting effect on the industry 
as a whole. 

In 1865, the late A. I. Root, a 
jeweller by trade, saw and took a 
swarm of bees. No doubt thousands 
of people have done the same thing, 
but in this particular instance the 
after effects were far reaching. I 
do not think it would be any exag- 
geration to say that some of the re- 
sults arising from the capture of 
this swarm, have influenced the 
trend of beekeeping the world over. 

The main outcome of the adven- 
ture was the establishment of the 
famous A. I. Root plant at Medina, 
Ohio, from which has poured bee- 
keeping equipment and literature to 
many parts of the world. From this 
plant has come the ABC and XYZ 
of Bee Culture, an encyclopedia of 
everything pertaining to beekeep- 
ing. In addition, ‘‘Gleanings in Bee 
Culture’, one of the leading bee- 
keeping journals of the world, had 
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By C. B, Gooderham 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


Dominion apiculturist for Canada from 
1917 to 1949. 


its beginning at Medina just 80 
years ago. 

In 1873, just eight years after tak- 
ing the swarm above mentioned, A. 
I. Root published the first issue of 
“Gleanings”. It was an immediate 
success and has appeared continu- 
ously since that time, and without 
doubt, has guided many a beekeeper 
through his particular problem. 

Since its inauguration, the policy 
of Gleanings has been guided by a 
member of the Root family, and the 
present Senior, E. R. Root, is well 
known to many Canadian beekeep- 
ers. Among others that have play- 
ed a part in the life of the journal, 
and who are well known to us are, 
G. S. Demuth and M. J. Deyell, the 
latter originally a Canadian. Many 
of the men connected with the Root 
establishment have attended bee- 
keepers’ conventions in different 
parts of Canada. 

80 Years of Canadian Beekeeping 

At the time Gleanings was first 
published there was little or no or- 
ganization among beekeepers. in 
Canada. It is true that bees were 
kept, and in fairly large numbers, 
throughout eastern Canada and 
some in British Columbia. It is 
doubtful if there were any in the 
three Prairie Provinces. Today, 
however, there are commercial api- 
aries from Prince Edward Island on 
the east, to Vancouver Island on the 
west, and north beyond the 65th 
parallel. 

Honey Production and Marketing 

Prior to 1880 beekeeping was ap- 
parently on an individual basis, but 
in that year the beekeepers of On- 
tario, then the largest honey-pro- 
ducing Province, formed the first 
association of its kind in Canada. 
This association holds its 73rd con- 
vention in December of this year 
(1952). Since 1880 all the provinces 
of Canada, with the exception of 
Newfoundland, have formed parent 
associations with smaller local or- 
ganizations scattered throughout the 
different provinces. 
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Prior to 1921 the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec were the only 
ones producing a surplus of honey. 
This surplus, however, was readily 
absorbed by the other provinces. In 
1921 it was discovered that the 
Prairie Provinces could also pro- 
duce honey, in fact, it was found 
that weather and floral conditions 
were exceptionally conducive to 
high colony yields. A boom was on, 
and production rose rapidly with 
the result that the market for the 
eastern surplus quickly disappeared. 
New markets had to be found to re- 
place it. 

In 1923, a co-operative marketing 
organization was formed, which 
was known as the Ontario Honey 
Producers’ Cooperative Limited. 
This Association started immediate- 
ly to explore the overseas markets 
with the result that in 1924 approxi- 
mately half a million pounds of 
honey were exported. This trade 
developed rapidly so that by 1939 
over ten million pounds of honey 
were being shipped overseas. Pro- 
duction increased so quickly that 
the newer provinces, in turn, soon 
found themselves with a_ surplus. 
Cooperative packing plants were 
established in Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and all 
joined in the export trade. 

In 1926 it was noted that Canadi- 
an honey was not getting the recog- 
nition overseas that was expected. 
Apparently under an_ individual 
packing system there was consider- 
able lack of uniformity in quality, 
consequently, a voluntary system of 
grading was requested for all honey 
intended for export. The necessary 
rules and regulations were drawn 
up and inspectors were appointed. 
The results of this effort were so 
satisfactory that the Dominion De- 
partment was asked to make the 
grading regulations compulsory for 
both international and interprovin- 
cial trade, which was done in 1934. 
As the Bee Division at Ottawa is 
not a regulatory Division, the work 
of grading and inspection was trans- 
ferred to the Fruit Branch, where 
it still is, and under the direction of 
Mr. F. R. Armstrong. 

In 1926 Mr. E. J. Dyce, then As- 
sistant to Professor F. Eric Millen, 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
started his studies re the fermenta- 
tion and crystallization of honey. 
Later he entered Cornell Universi- 
ty to continue this work under Dr. 
E, F. Phillips. In 1931 this work 
was completed and the results pub- 
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lished in bulletin form under the 
title ‘‘Fermentation and Crystalliza- 
tion of Honey’. Thus developed 
what is now know as the “Dyce 
method of processing honey’. The 
Ontario Honey Producers’ Coopera- 
tive Limited, adopted the method 
as soon as it was published and 
under the direction of T. H. Shield 
was the first on the Continent to put 
the method to practical use. The 
Dyce method is now widely used 
by both cooperative packing organ- 
izations and private producers in 
Canada and the United States. Dr. 
Dyce now heads the Apicultural De- 
partment at Cornell. 

Although an attempt was made 
by some of the provinces to assess 
the amount of honey being produc- 
ed, it was not until 1924 that com- 
plete statistics for the whole Do- 
minion were obtained. The number 
of colonies in Canada for that year 
was estimated to be 280,000 and the 
total production of honey at 
16,840,000 pounds. In 1951, 27 
years later there were 406, 340 col- 
onies with a production of 40,909- 
000 pounds of honey. These figures 
not only show the growth of the 
industry but they also indicate an 
improved system of beekeeping 
whereby the average unit produc- 
tion was increased. 

It is recognized that over an ex- 
tended period of years, fluctuations 
in production will occur. On two 
occasions during the 27-year period, 
the annual production exceeded 45 
million pounds and by the same to- 
ken it dropped below the 30 million. 

As increased production created 
the marketing problem, and the lat- 
ter brought about the necessity for 
a greater cooperative effort, it be- 
came necessary to unite all the 
provinces under one organization 
that could co-ordinate the efforts of 
all branches of the industry for the 
country as a whole. With this in 
mind the Canadian Beekeepers’ 
Council was formed in 1940. The 
Council consists of elected repre- 
sentatives of producers and packers 
from all provinces. It has just 
completed its 13th annual confer- 
ence. 

Educational and Research 

Dominion: The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture established its 
first experimental apiary at Bran- 
don, Manitoba in 1889. The second 
was started at Ottawa in 1893. Since 
that time branch apiaries have been 
established in all provinces. Until 
1913, the Division of Entomology 
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was responsible for guiding the 
work, but in that year Mr. F. W. L. 
Sladen was brought from England 
to take charge. The present Divi- 
sion was formed in 1914 and the 
title of Dominion Apiarist was cre- 
ated in 1920. 

While the Dominion apiaries 
were formed essentially for re- 
search, they did play a large part 
in extension work during the early 
years, thereby assisting the differ- 
ent provincial departments, At the 
present time the work is directed 
solely to research under the guid- 
ance of Dr. C. A. Jamieson. 

Provincial: The first school of 
agriculture was’ established at 
Guelph, Ontario, in 1875 and the 
course included lectures on  bee- 
keeping. Mr. R. F. Holterman be- 
came the first official lecturer in 
1895. It was not until 1910, how- 
ever, that Morley Pettit was ap- 
pointed as the first Provincial Api- 
arist. He was responsible for teach- 
ing and extension work, also for 
enforcing the Ontario Apiaries Act, 
which was passed in 1897. The 
work of the College has since ex- 
panded to include research, e. g., 
the breeding and selection of queens 
on Pelee Island is typical of the 
work being done by this Institution 
under the direction of Professor G. 
F. Townsend. 

All provinces now have their own 
apiarists and a staff of inspectors to 
carry out extension work, and to 


‘es 


administer their own _ provincial 
apiary regulations. 

In September, 1924, the VIIth In- 
ternational Congress of Beekeepers 
was held in Quebec. Mr. C, Vail- 
lancourt, then provincial apiarist 
for the province of Quebec and 
president of the Congress did an 
excellent job of organization. The 
Congress was highly successful, and 
was attended by many delegates 
from Europe and the United States. 

The closest cooperation exists be- 
tween the Dominion and Provincial 
departments of apiculture. Through 
their guidance the beekeeping in- 
dustry has grown and improved, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that 
it is, at least, equal to that of any 
other country. Space prohibits the 
direct mention of all who have 
played a part in the drama, or of a 
detailed account of all the advances 
made during the past 80 years. 

In conclusion, and turning back 
to the reason for this article, the 
80th Anniversary of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, it is well to mention 
that many of our beekeepers are the 
proud owners of every issue of the 
journal. It has a wide circulation 
in Canada and no doubt the news 
and advice contained over the past 
years, have been of help to Canadi- 
an beekeepers. Our congratulations 
are extended to its authors and we 
also wish them and the _ journal 
every success throughout the com- 
‘ne years, 
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A very fine honey display put on by local beekeepers at the 1952 Peterborough exhibit. 


The pyramid of honey in the center was on a revolving turntable and spot lighted so 
that the jars of honey reflected shimmering rays of light.—Photo sent by Allan T. 
Brown, Peterborough, Ontario. 
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Upper: A. I. Root in 1909. 


Lower: The early issues of Gleanings 
were printed with a wind mill turning the 
press. From Gleanings, Nov. 1914: 

“It was a warm day in August when 
this picture was taken; and as A. I. Root 
himself stood before the camera and look- 
ed toward the old mill we observed that 
his eyes would constantly seek the ground 
at his feet. It was hard for him to be- 
lieve that nearly half a century had pass- 
ed, and no doubt he saw again this won- 
derful machine of the air, resplendent in 
its new shining paint, when it was the 
realization of his fondest dreams—when 
it harnessed the wind and worked at his 
bidding. If he had voiced his thoughts 
he would probably have said, ‘Can it be 
that 40, almost 50, years have come and 
gone?’ ”’ 
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Now and Then 


By E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio 





E. R. Root at 80 


In the early 70’s A, I. Root’s cor- 
respondence, arising from his new- 
born enthusiasm about bees, grew 
to such an extent that he was unable 
to keep up with it. In 1872 a print- 
ed quarterly was suggested for the 
four principal seasons, Spring Man- 
agement, the Honey Flow, Packing 
of Honey, and Wintering. 

Everyone in the office proposed 
a rame for the new quarterly. A 
young lady, Lou Washburn, suggest- 
ed “Gleanings in Bee Culture’’, ar- 
guing that A. I. Root had been glean- 
ing every bit of information he 
could get from the few books and 
napers available, from countless 
letters, and from his own experi- 
ence. He often said that he learned 
more from his own failures and the 
failures of others than he did from 
his successes. 

This name received the unanimous 
approval of the little organization. 
Department heads, in keeping with 
the name, were also. suggested: 
Stray Straws, Siftings from Other 
Fields, Heads of Grain, etc. Later 
on, these department headings were 
dropped, but the name held. 

After weeks of planning, the first 
number of the proposed quarterly 
came out in January. 1873. The re- 
sponse was overwhelming. A sub- 
scription list grew almost by magic 
and the readers themselves clamor- 
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As a boy of ten 


ed for a monthly periodical. The 
second number then appeared in 
February. 

From this modest start a mag- 
azine was launched, destined to go 
far beyond the wildest hopes of A. 
I. Root, and to become the only bee 
journal published in the same place 
and by the same organization, with 
never a miss in its long career of 80 
years. All this was in spite of sev- 
eral depressions, two world wars, 
and many other catastrophes. _In- 
deed, so well was the foundation 
Jaid that Gleanings in Bee Culture 
has become one o* the oldest, if not 
the oldest agricultural publication 
to achieve 80 years of success under 
one continuous management, There 
ere older agricultural periodicals 
but they have been sold and resold 
with frequent changes in publishers 
and editorial management. 

Now I am in my 9Qlst_ year 
Though I was only ten years old | 
remember the hard work and the 
anxieties at the start and the im- 
mediate change from a quarterly tc 
a monthly. I remember the first 
year the printing was done by the 
Medina Gazette. I recall my father 
finally purchasing a small foot-pow- 
er press whose wheels were later 
turned by a windmill. I know how 
difficult the printing became in 
1874 when the press did not run 
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E. R. during the heyday of his career, putting live bees in his ha 
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steadily. To this day, I hate to hear 
the wind blow at night for when the 
wind blew we had to start the press 
and I had to take the sheets of pa- 
per and pile them up. My father 
learned to set type and he made 
“engravings” for diagrams by cut- 
ting blocks of wood. The fact that 
he had to work in reverse did not 
baffle him. The windmill-driven 
printing press was used all through 
1874, then a steam engine was in- 
stalled, the mill and the engine pull- 
ing together in 1875. I was the first 
“engineer”. The belt came off the 
governor once and my engine ran 
away! 

Called home from college by the 
illness of my father from overwork, 
I began helping out editorially. We 
had a department for children call- 
ed “Our Juveniles’, of which I was 
the proud editor. There was no 
time when I formerly took over the 
general editorship. My father’s hold 
gradually and gracefully relaxed, 
though not his interest in his own 
department, ‘‘Our Homes’’, which he 
continued to write to the day of his 
death. In fact, his last installment 
was printed after his death, 30 years 
ago. As my father’s health declined 
I continued to take more and more 
responsibility, by force of circum- 
stances. 

There were no automobiles, My 
father had the first two-wheeled 
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velocipede, as it was called, in this 
part of Ohio, the forerunner of what 
was later called the Safety bicycle. 
I first rode a high wheeler, then the 
Safety, so-called, because a tumble 
did not cause a serious injury, the 
rider being closer to the ground. I 
rode north, south, east, and west. 
Repeatedly, I rode 100 miles a day. 
When I came home from these trips 
among the beekeepers my brother, 
21 years younger, would feel of the 
muscles in my legs and arms for 
they were as hard as iron. In those 
days, I lived with the beekeepers, 
talked their language and _ under- 
stood their problems. All my life I 
have had but three interests, my 
home, my church, and Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. It was my delight to 
see the honey industry grow and 
Gleanings prosper with it. 

Today, while my eyesight is re- 
stricted, I can still see clearly a 
future when, God willing, Glean- 
ings will have been published in one 
place by one organization for a 
hundred years, I shall hope that 
our grandchildren will carry on. I 
hope they will secure the best help 
available and that the interests of 
beginners, back-lotters, hobbyists, 
as well as commercial beekeepers 
will be kept in mind. This, to the 
day of my passing, shall be my hope 
and my prayer. 
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Gleanings is Eighty Years of Age 





George H. Rea 


To the youngster in beekeeping 
with 80 years of opportunities ahead 
of him the time should seem long 
enough for accomplishments even 
mightier than those of the past 80 
years. Beekeeping has not lagged 
behind progress in other fields. 
Most of the advancement in modern 
beekeeping has occurred within the 
short life span of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, including also all of the 
other bee journals of this continent. 

The story is one of men of genius 
and farsightedness and unselfish de- 
votion to advancement by research, 
invention, and education. This part 
of the fascinating story includes part 
of the history of a family from even 
before the inception of Gleanings In 
Bee Culture right down to the pres- 
ent day. The keen perception, gen- 
ius, and tireless devotion to the 
cause of beekeeping on the part of 
three generations of the Root family 
and with the help of able colleagues, 
has made a mighty impact for 80 
years on the development of mod- 
ern beekeeping and its acceptance 
by the public as a necessary factor 
in the agricultural program of this 
country. 

For a jeweler in Medina, Ohio, to 
hive a swarm of bees in a rough box 
there was nothing unusual. The un- 
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By George H. Rea 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 


First Extension Apiarist in U. S. Started 
work with Model T Ford in 1916 in North 
Carolina. Has worked in many states 
since and retired two years ago 


usual thing about it was that while 
most men who knew little or noth- 
ing about bees would have neglect- 
ed to care for them, A. I. Root’s in- 
terest and imagination was so set on 
fire that he soon became one of the 
most alive figures in the history of 
beekeeping, He was a man of in- 
ventive genius with a burning de- 
sire to devote his time to the service 
of his fellows. His thirst for knowl- 
edge of the habits of the honey bee 
and practical beekeeping methods 
brought him in contact with other 
great men of the industry including 
Langstroth, the Dadants, Wagner, 
Cook, Quinby, and others. He soon 
acquired the fundamentals and be- 
gan to teach by leaflets given freely 
to all inquirers. Thus was Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture conceived and 
born to 80 years to this date of ef- 
fective service in the world of bee- 
keeping. 

A. I. Root was a quiet man but 
he had an effective way of convinc- 
ing others and stimulating them in 
lines of activity. For many years 
his unique writings not only reveal- 
ed his inventive genius but were 
effective guides for his readers in 
religious and moral paths as well 
as beekeeping. 

Editor, writer, inventor, traveler, 
and lecturer, doubtless E. R. Root 
has an unequalled record in these 
beekeeping fields. Beginning early 
in life he followed closely in the foot- 
steps of his father and rapidly en- 
larged the scope and usefulness of 
Gleanings, in both scientific and 
practical beekeeping. His travels 
carried him into every path of this 
country, and as he visited promi- 
nent men of the industry talking to 
beekeeping groups he always car- 
ried home with him for use in Glean- 
ings the best in new inventions and 
beekeeping management. 

He even traveled hundreds of 
miles by bicycle into New York and 
other states to confer with promi- 
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nent beekeepers or to investigate 
some important or unusual situation. 
His visits, lectures, and writings 
helped to stimulate greater interest 
in the use of honey bees for polli- 
nation and he made many personal 
trips to investigate poor crop yields 
and to advise the use of bees for 
greater production. Always fair 
minded and of kindly disposition he 
was the mediator in many disputes 
and helped to bring many a young 
beekeeper’s association through its 
growing pains into successful orga- 
nization. During the last few years 
of the 19th century and the first ten 
or more years of this century bee- 
keeping struggled through a most 
difficult period of rapid changes. 

The confusion of many kinds and 
sizes of hives and other equipment, 
the rapid spread of bee diseases and 
much poor management of the colo- 
nies were difficulties in the industry 
and no one knew the exact answers. 
In retrospect this writer believes 
that such was the condition of chaos 
that beekeeping was headed toward 
disaster but slowly struggled back 
to prosperity through the influence 
and teachings of such level-headed 
investigators as Root, Dadant, Mil- 
ler, Doolittle, and others. Of course, 
the chief channel of beekeeping 
knowledge was through the col- 
umns of the bee journals and leaf- 
lets and bulletins prepared by them. 
In this respect Gleanings was among 
the leaders. j 

It is fitting that on this 80th an- 
niversary of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture we should recognize at least 
three more outstanding facts about 
the life and works of Dr. E. R. Root. 
He edited and _ personally wrote 
most of the script for that outstand- 
ing text book in beekeeping, the 
ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture, of 
which over 300,000 have been print- 
ed over a period of 75 years. Asa 
lecturer he not only was in demand 
and filled hundreds of engagements 
all over this country and Canada 
before beekeepers’ meetings and 
civic and educational gatherings, 
but he has the unique distinction of 
being the only man who ever occu- 
pied the platform of the great Red- 
path Chautauqua for four seasons in 
a series of lectures and demonstra- 
tions in beekeeping. His record, 
also, is unique in that the Ohio State 
University recognized his abilities 
and great service to humanity by 
conferring upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

All readers of Gleanings will rec- 
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ognize the names and the able ser- 
vices to beekeeping of Mr. H. H. 
Root, and Mr. Alan Root, son of Dr. 
E. R. Root among the present-day 
owners and editors. 

Among the editors of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, George S. Demuth 
stepped into the picture at an oppor- 
tune time and was a prominent and 
influential figure in the great period 
of transition in beekeeping from the 
commercial production of section 
comb honey to that of extracted 
honey. This change was accelerated 
by the passage of the National Pure 
Food Law in 1906 and might be 
said to have closed soon after World 
War I. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that some commercial bee- 
keepers in this country are still 
successfully producing and market- 
ing section comb honey. 

Demuth was a trained investigator 
and writer of beekeeping bulletins, 
having served several years with 
Dr. E. F. Phillips in Washington. 
Before he went to Washington and 
right on down through that time 
and while editor of Gleanings he 
continued his experiments and comb 
honey production. His system of 
apiary and colony management was 
geared to very few apiary visits 
each season and included his food- 
chamber or two-story hive, young 
queens, ample room, and an abun- 
dance of stores. No doubt his able 
writings in Gleanings had much to 
do with the recovery of beekeeping 
from the bad effects of many types 
of all too small beehives back to the 
quite general adoption of hives of 
greater capacity. Demuth was, al- 
so, an able teacher in beekeeping 
short courses and speaker at bee- 
keepers’ meetings. 

The record of the present Editor, 
M, J. Deyell, needs no expounding. 
Gleanings arrives in the beekeeping 
homes of America and other coun- 
tries as regularly as clock work each 
month. His abilities keep Glean- 
ings in the mails regardless of the 
economic hardships of these times. 
His “Talk to Beginners’”’ each month 
is undoubtedly an important factor 
in the training of a new generation 
of successful beekeepers to replace 
we oldsters who must inevitably 
falter by the wayside, one by one. 
Who can do better than that to serve 
his generation? The well being of 
America depends largely upon an 
abundance of honey bees in the pro- 
duction of her food supply. 

Long may Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture continue to live and serve! 
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In 1873 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
was first published by A. I. Root as 
a means of answering his corre- 
spondence from those who were in- 
terested in his exploits in beekeep- 
ing and to give others information 
he received from his correspondents 
and from his own observations. Mr. 
Root had been a contributor to the 
American Bee Journal for some 
years, but through necessity had to 
start his own medium of dissemi- 
nating information on the new 
“hobby” that soon occupied his en- 
tire time for the rest of his life. It 
was a most fortunate circumstance 
for the beekeeping industry that a 
man of his vision, enthusiasm, and 
managerial ability became interest- 
ed in beekeeping when he did. He 
was ably supported by his wife, 
whom he referred to in his early 
writings as ‘‘Mrs. Novice’”’ and also 
as “P. G.” (Presiding Genius), and 
later by his stalwart sons, E. R. and 
H. H. 

Since the development of many 
of our industries are always closely 
associated with men of vision, I 
would list the influence of A. I. Root 
and his associates in the company 
he formed as of first importance in 
the progress of beekeeping during 
the past 80 years. I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting “A. I.” on several 
occasions in Ohio in the few years 
before his death, and while he had 
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Eighty Years of Progress 


By J. E, Eckert 


Extension Apiarist and Professor of bee- 
keeping at the University of California, 
at Davis, Calif. 


relinquished the active business 
management of The A. I. Root Com- 
pany to E. R. and others, I was al- 
ways impressed by his keen obser- 
vations and continuing interest in 
all phases of the industry, and es- 
pecially in the people who shared 
with him those interests. 

What have been some of the ad- 
vances during the past 80 years? 
Fortunately, our bee journals and 
bee books have preserved for all 
time an account of this progress, 
and it is of considerable value to 
peruse the pages of the early issues 
of these publications. It is surpris- 
ing how many ‘discoveries’ have 
been made over and over again dur- 
ing the course of years. Mos‘ of 
the progress came in the first half 
of this period with improvements in 
transportation facilities and in man- 
ufacturing skills taking care of 
much of the development in the past 
four decades. When we consider 
that a majority of the advances were 
recorded and described in Gleanings 
and the other journals we become 
increasingly aware of our debt to 
those who have contributed to the 
March of Progress. 

The first one-piece comb honey 
section was made in 1873, and the 
first V-grooved section followed in 
1879. Moses Quinby invented the 
bellows smoker in 1874 by adding a 
bellows to a tin tube. A. I. Root 
played an important part in improv- 
ing these early smokers and in man- 
ufacturing them for his customers. 
These two improvements, coupled 
with the perfection of the Lang- 
stroth hive and the improvements 
in the making of comb foundation, 
made possible the ‘“‘ccomb honey era’”’ 
between 1876 and 1900. 

The self-spacing Hoffman frame 
was invented in 1879 but did not 
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come into universal use for many 
years. A. I. Root played a major 
role in getting the industry to adopt 
a standard sized frame, or at least 
to eliminate many of the odd sizes 
in common use for some years after 
Langstroth first publicized his hive 
in order to make frames and hives 
interchangeable, 

A. I. Root became interested early 
in his career in queen rearing and 
in the substitution of Italians for the 
common black bees, and to this end 
not only raised and sold queens but 
also sent pieces of comb with eggs 
laid by Italian queens to others for 
as little as 25 cents. He also was 
among the first to advertise and 
sell $1.00 queens and describe his 
methods of rearing them. He ad- 
vocated in Gleanings the introduc- 
tion of newly-emerged queens into 
aueenless colonies. He was_ the 
first to ship package bees and did 
much to improve the food of bees 
when confined in cages. In 1889 
Doolittle described a method of 
moulding queen-cell cups and of 
grafting larvae into such cells when 
they were fastened to cell bars, and 
assembled the discoveries and ideas 
of Huber, Townsend, Root, Brooks, 
Alley, and others tmto a workable 
plan for rearing queens in large 
numbers. 

In 1869, A. I, Root made and sold 
the Novice Extractor, an improve- 
ment over all other extractors at 
that time. In the ensuing years 
The A. I. Root Company ‘played an 
important part in perfecting the 
honey extractor. 

In 1891 E. C. Porter introduced 
the first workable bee escape. In 
1892 Demaree publicized his meth- 
od of swarm control, which, al- 
though somewhat modified in the 
ensuing years, has become one of 
the best known methods of manipu- 
lating colonies for swarm control. 

E. B. Weed, in 1892, first demon- 
strated a method of making a con- 
tinuous sheet of comb foundation, 
and in 1900 Blanchard and H. H. 
Root marketed the Weed Process 
machinery for making comb foun- 
dation. A. I. Root was among the 
first to make possible the market- 
ing of comb foundation on a com- 
mercial scale. 

In 1885, Cheshire and Cheyne 
published a paper on _ foulbrood 
caused by Bacillus alvei and in 1903 
E. F. Phillips proposed that the 
name of this disease be known as 
European foulbrood. White isolated 
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B. pluton from this disease in 1908 
and thought it was the cause instead 
of B. alvei. (We still don’t know 
which is the primary cause of this 
disease. ) White discovered the 
cause of American foulbrood in 
1902 but did not name the organism 
B. larvae until 1905. 

In 1907, wire queen _ excluders 
were first patented by The A. I. 
Root Company and in 1920 they 
perfected their three-ply comb 
foundation. 

Not many of the “‘younger set” in 
beekeeping remember the successful 
fight waged by A. I. Root, “E. R.”, 
and many other leaders in the hon- 
ey industry for the Pure Food Law. 
Its final enactment in June, 1906, 
was a major step forward in the 
protection of the purity of honey 
and all other foods in the United 
States. In the furtherance of the 
protection of honey from adulter- 
ation, Gleanings had offered 15 
years before a reward of $1,000.00 
to anyone who could submit a man- 
ufactured comb section of honey 
comparable to that of the honey bee. 
And how many can remember the 
Redpath Chautauqua Circuits in the 
1920’s when our good friend “E. R.”’ 
spoke to hundreds of thousands of 
people in many sections of the 
country on the value of bees and 
honey? 

The publication of ABC of Bee 
Culture by A. I. Root in 1877 start- 
ed a series of editions which made 
information available to vast num- 
bers of beekeepers throughout the 
world and tended to advance the 
beekeeping industry as no other 
publication has done. In 1910, the 
title was changed to ABC and XYZ 
of Bee Culture, and the 1950 edition 
marked the 29th that had been is- 
sued, of which more than 300,000 
copies had been sold. In the nu- 
merous pages of its many editions 
one will find a history of beekeep- 
ing as it has been developed in the 
United States during the past cen- 
tury. The volumes preserve for all 
time the contributions of such lead- 
ers in the field of beekeeping as 
Huber, Bingham, Hoffman, Rev. 
Langstroth, A. I. Root, Dr. Miller, 
Quinby, Wagner, Chas. Dadant, C. 
P. Dadant, Alley, Doolittle, Hutch- 
inson, Cheshire, Dr. White, Prof. 
Cook, Porter, Demaree, Weed, Blan- 
chard, Pritchard, Frank Pellett, Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, Demuth, Watson, 
Burnside, and a host of others who 
have passed on to their rewards. 
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Eighty Years of Service 


By Robert B. Willson 
New York City 


Mr. Willson is an entomologist having 

served in that field for a time in 

Mississippi. He later went with John 

G. Paton Honey Company and is now 

owner of R. B. Willson, Inc., New 

York, N. Y., an extensive exporter 
of honey. 


Did you ever see a copy of the 
first issue of Gleanings? Probably 
not, but I think you will share this 
writer’s pride to know that the 
great library at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-Second Street in New York, 
one of the world’s greatest, has not 
only the first, but every other issue 
to date neatly bound for ageless 
reference. |See cover picture.-Ed. | 

That first issue doesn’t resemble 
today’s except for the size of page, 
but in it the founder, editor, and 
publisher, A. I. Root, set down in a 
few words what his reason was for 
changing from a mere contributor 
to other bee magazines of the day, 
to bringing out one of his own. He 
said very crisply, “Improved bee 
culture is our aim”; and he set right 
out to accomplish that aim. 

In that first decade, 1873-1882, 
beekeeping in America was in the 
pioneering stages, Commercial hon- 
ey production was nothing to com- 
pare with what we have now. There 
were no autos and no power extrac- 
tors and little standardization of 
equipment, so we find Gleanings 
full of invaluable advice to the pi- 
oneer on what kind of hive to use, 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
producing comb or extracted honey, 
articles on wintering, breeding, and 
queen-rearing, and much on honey 
plants—far more than you will find 
today. 

As early as May, 1873, the cudgels 
were taken up against adulteration, 
an activity in which Gleanings as- 
sumed a forceful leadership and in 
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R. B. Willson 


which it continued through the 
years as long as adulteration of hon- 
ey threatened our industry. 

One thing they had then which 
you will not find now was a column 
called “Humbugs and Swindles’’. 
A. I. Root went after the crooks 
with great vigor, naming names and 
exposing as best he could the frauds 
operating within the beekeeping of 
the day. 

There were contributions’ to 
Gleanings in that first decade, in- 
cluding many by the best authori- 
ties of the day, such as Moses Quin- 
by, W. Z. Hutchinson, and G. M. 
Doolittle, but A. I. did most of the 
work himself, including a long col- 
umn to be included for many years, 
called “Our Homes’’, wherein he 
revealed his deeply religious nature 
and his concern for the spiritual wel- 
fare of every reader. 

In December, 1882, the last num- 
ber of the first ten years, appears a 
contribution from E. R. Root, in a 
letter written from Oberlin College 
addressed “Dear Parents’, telling 
about visits to Ohio beekeepers. In 
September of the following year, in 
another published letter, A. I, re- 
fers to Ernest as “our prospective 
assistant editor’, and by the end of 
that decade, he had become associ- 
ate editor. 

Gleanings celebrated its 20th year 
by corralling the services of one of 
the greatest among contemporary 
American beekeepers, Dr. C. C. Mil- 
ler of Marengo, Illinois. Beginning 
with the January issue in 1893 and 
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continuing for about three decades, 
he contributed a column called 
“Stray Straws’ wherein was im- 
parted to the beekeeping fraternity 
not only the observations and ad- 
vice of a man of enormous intelli- 
gence, but words of wisdom from a 
great philosopher. 

This was the era of beekeepers’ 
meetings that were full of heated 
discussions, yes, even more than 
that for men would get out of order 
defending a position if they felt sure 
it was correct. We were only just 
coming into those years when scien- 
tific research was proving the facts 
of bee behavior, and men sometimes 
had violent feelings about their own 
ideas. Dr, Miller was always the 
peacemaker. His contributions to 
American beekeeping through 
Gleanings were invaluable. 

When E. R. Root became Editor of 
Gleanings he was vigorous and tire- 
less like his father, devoting his long 
career to the making of every issue 
indispensable to American beekeep- 
ers. He was editorially on top of 
every issue and into every fight that 
threatened the weiare of beekeep- 
ing. He fought for the Federal Pure 
Food Law and got it because adul- 
teration was still holding our indus- 
try back. I wish I could report how 
many trips he made to Washington 
during this fourth decade and thc 
next, in the interest of research in 
beekeeping, all in the role of Edi- 
tor of Gleanings and at Gleanings’ 
expense. 

By the time Gleanings was 49 
years old, it had taken on much of 
the looks it has today, but in that 
decade, between 1913 and _ 1923, 


great things had happened, Impor- 
tant topics were the auto truck, the 
power extractor, the World War, 
the sugar shortage, and honey in 
carloads at 25 cents a pound, and 
the subsequent and tragic quick 
collapse of that market. It was in 
that decade that Dr. Miller died and 
E. R. Root went after the man who 
was by far the best combination of 
scientist and practical beekeeper in 
America. That was George S. De- 
muth. and E. R. got him as his new 
co-editor. What a team they were, 
Demuth enriching the knowledge of 
us all with his profound observa- 
tions on bee behavior, and E, R., re- 
lieved of much of the routine, trav- 
elling about the country, enlighten- 
ing the public about bees in his 
Chautauqua lectures during which 
he used live bees on the stage, and 
sending back to Gleanings brilliant 
reports of beekeeping throughout 
the nation. Commercial honey pro- 
duction was booming and that team 
made Gleanings a big, live part of 
it. 

The recent decades are familiar 
to many of us, but since names have 
been mentioned, we must before 
closing recognize the strengthening 
hands through the years of J. T. 
Calvert and H. H. Root and, finally, 
Jack Devell, first as business man- 
ager and for some years now as 
editor and worthy successor of the 
editors before him. Together they 
have given to America and the 
world a journal of a value that is 
beyond reckoning and always with 
distinction to themselves. Truly it 
has been 80 years of service. Con- 
gratulations! 
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A beautiful location for an 

apiary. This fine-looking 

apiary is in Egypt.—Photo 

sent by N. C. Jensen, Ma- 
con, Mississippi. 
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“’Pets’’ That Pay 


By Genevieve Fassler, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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Carl in his bee outfit which he wears 
when working on the hive. He wouldn’t 
have had to wear it when the bees were 
swarming. 


“We understand that you are get- 
ting some new pets!”’ exclaimed my 
neighbor sweetly from the other 
side of the hedge. 

“That’s right!”’ I called back. “I’m 
going to pick them up at the Post 
Office now—twelve thousand bees!” 

“Twelve thousand!” she replied in 
shocked horror. “You won’t let 
them out, will you?” 

Avoiding the issue, I jumped in 


the car. “Tell you more about 
them later!”’ 
Judy, twelve, and Dick, nine, 


scrambled into the back seat and off 
we went to the Post Office where a 
very dubious clerk gingerly handed 
us the buzzing package of bees. 
Carl, my husband, was out of town, 
to return the next day, so we put 
the bees in the garage, made some 
sugar syrup as per instructions, and 
watched, fascinated, while our tiny 
pets consumed their first meal in 
their new home, 

Thus started our adventures in 
backyard beekeeping. It really be- 
gan early in January when our 
friend, Charlie, who lives a few 
houses up the street, mentioned that 
he kept bees at the Cape where he 
has a summer home. 
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Dick and I beside the bees. 


Judy, the 
photographer didn’t get her picture taken. 


“You have a fine location here for 
bees’, he commented. ‘Big field in 
the back yard, lots of clover, sumac, 
goldenrod — just about all they’d 
want! Why don’t you get a hive or 
two to start with? You can always 
call on me if you need advice!”’ 

He actually caught us in a weak 
moment, for we had just finished 
reading “City of the Bees” with 
which we were completely enthrall- 
ed and which we had read to the 
children to acquaint them with some 
of the wonders of nature. 

The next evening we called a 
family meeting. 

“Children”, began Carl impor- 
tantly, “‘we are considering a new 
hobby. Your mother and I think it 
would be interesting, educational, 
and perhaps profitable, for us to 
have a small apiary in the back 
yard. This is to be a family project, 
so if you want to help with it and 
share in the profits, if and when 
there are any, you may contribute 
any amount you wish toward the 
original investment. 
SE 

“T’ve got five dollars saved!” ex- 
claimed Dick, always interested in 
something new. “You can have it, 
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Daddy, and I’ give you more later!” 

“Fine, Dick! How about you, 
Judy?” 

“Well, I was saving for a new 
bike, Daddy, but Id like to be in 
on this, too—I suppose the bike can 
wait—let’s see—I guess its a ques- 
tion of ‘to BEE or not to BEE’!”’ she 
quipped with a twinkle. 

“Oh, brother!” retorted Dick, dis- 
gustedly. “What a help she’s going 
to be in the bee business!” 

“Okay, make it five from me, too, 
Daddy”, Judy decided, “I might as 
well get in the ‘beesness’!”” And 
she sailed out of the room while 
Dick called after her to “pipe down 
on the cute stuff’. 

The next day Carl ordered one 

package of bees and one unassem- 
bled hive, and when in about two 
weeks the hive arrived, we gathered 
in the basement one evening to put 
it together. Carl and Dick alter- 
nately drove in the nails while Judy 
and I read aloud from the sheet of 
instructions. Then the children 
started marking off the days on the 
calendar until the week of April 
9th when the bees were to arrive, 
and it was exactly on that date that 
my obviously worried neighbor 
made her comment and we drove 
off to the Post Office. 
_Everything went smoothly the 
first few weeks. The bees con- 
sumed enormous amounts of syrup 
(for bees have to be fed until flow- 
ers are in profusion), and seemed 
very much at home. Judy and Dick 
gazed in wonder from the _ short 
distance of about ten inches while 
one of the tiny creatures loaded her 
pollen basket from our early hya- 
cinths, We were awed by their 
complete efficiency, and Carl sum- 
med it up one evening when he 
commented, “If a person’s faith in 
the Almighty is ever shaken, all he 
has to do is to consider the miracle 
of the honey bee and he will realize 
that it takes Somebody much wiser 
than he is to make this world go 
round!” 

One sunny afternoon in early 
June, I heard a constant buzzing 
sound coming from the back yard, 
and watched with growing alarm as 
thousands upon thousands of bees 
poured out of the hive. What to 
do? Carl was again out of town 
and Charlie just driving off to the 
gg I raced down the street after 
im. 

“Charlie!” I shouted, while neigh- 
bors peeked out of their windows. 
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“Charlie! The bees are leaving! 
What’ll I do?” 

Charlie stopped the car. ‘Now, 
listen’, he said calmly, “There’s 
nothing to it. Simply watch where 
they go; if they land on a branch of 
a tree. saw it off. Have a box ready 
and shake them into it. Cover the 
box, leaving a small opening, and 
that’s all—I’ll be home in a day or 
two and take over.” 

Off he went while I contemplated 
my fate. “Just saw off the branch”, 
says he! Why, I never climbed a 
tree in my life, let alone hauling 
thousands of bees from who knows 
where and shaking them into a box! 

Well, I thought, if it has to be 
done, it has to be done! In the 
meantime, the sky was_ getting 
blacker and blacker with more bees 
than I ever thought existed! Dun- 
garees ... bee hat... gloves... box 

..axe...saw... Finally I was 
prepared to take off across the field 
under the curious eyes of my neigh- 
bors who I was sure would shake 
their heads and wonder whether or 
not “the heat had got poor Jenny 
Fassler’’. 

However, to my amazement, the 
sky began to clear, and miracle of 
miracles, the bees were pouring like 
a river right back into the hive! 

The first crisis passed! 

The book says that bees often 
give some warning that they intend 
to swarm, so that must have been it. 
I must get another hive, I reasoned 
...no time to put one together .. 
I called Mr. Jepson, the bee supply 
dealer, who patiently listened while 
I told my story. It was then Friday 
afternoon, and he kindly offered to 
put a hive together for me, to be 
picked up Saturday noon when Carl 
would be coming home. 

Carl picked up the new hive upon 
his arrival and wasn’t in the house 
a half hour when Dick came run- 
ning in from the back yard. 

“They’re doing it again! Mom, 
Dad, look!”’ 

Indeed they were! The sky was 
again dark with our impatient little 
pets, and we were confident that 
they were really going to swarm. 

Here then, was perfect material 
for Norman Rockwell . .. Carl, in 
full bee regalia, standing with a look 
of complete bewilderment on his 
face while thousands of bees circled 
around and about him... me, a few 
yards away in sun dress, paging 
frantically through our bee book 
... Judy and Dick peering around 
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the corner of the house, amazed not 
so much at this phenomena of Na- 
ture, as they were at the frustration 
of their parents whom they had 
heretofore believed were equal to 
any and all situations! 

Yes, this was it! They weren’t 
fooling this time! A great buzzing 
cloud hovered over us and then 
moved farther and farther away 
from the hive. Judy and Dick came 
to my side and, for the moment, we 
all seemed to forget our excitement 
and concern over our “pets” leaving 
us. We were held spellbound by this 
mysterious act of Mother Nature, or 
perhaps we were hypnotized by that 
steady, unforgettable, almost musi- 
cal hum. 

Experienced beekeepers, I under- 
stand, have methods of keeping 
their bees from swarming, but I 
wouldn’t have missed that moment 
for all the honey in the world! 

Suddenly Dick broke the 
“Look, oh, look! They’re 
on that little tree in the 
the field!” 

Our eyes followed his pointing 
finger and we realized with relief 
that at least we knew where they 
were going to settle. Then to all 
appearances, we lost our last scrap 
of sanity. 

“Get the saw, Dick! Hurry!” 

“Judy, run for your’ camera! 
You’ll never have a chance like this 
again!”’ 

“Come on, Jen, let’s watch them 
land!”’ 

“I’m coming, but how are you go- 
ing to carry them across the field? 
You’ll never make it through all 
those weeds and underbrush!” 

We all talked at once as we scur- 
ried about trying to gather up what 
we thought we would need. Had 
the bees taken one backward glance, 
they certainly would have thought, 
‘What fools these mortals be!” 

The little sapling had a trunk 
about two inches in diameter, and 
as we watched, the trunk seemed to 
grow until it was about ten inches 
wide. This width started from the 
bottom of the tree to a height of 
approximately five feet a_ solid 
mass of clinging, buzzing, swarming 
bees! 

As soon as we were sure they had 
all settled, Carl sawed the tree 
down at its base, picked it up, and 
attempted to carry it across the 
field. However, every time he 
brushed against a tall weed or bush, 
clusters of bees would fall off. This 
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would never do! 


“Wait a minute!’ I cried, and 
started off full speed toward the 
garage where I snatched up the 


hedge clippers and raced back to 
Carl and the bees. 

What a procession! First came 
Judy, walking backwards, trying to 
take pictures; next was Dick, drag- 
ging the saw; behind him I came 
with the hedge clippers whose steel 
jaws viciously beheaded everything 
in its path; and last, but certainly 


not least — Carl, holding as high 
above his head as was _ physically 
possible, our precious, very-first 


swarm of bees! 

Carl propped his burden against 
one of our large trees, and Judy 
proceeded to take our pictures with 
the swarm, all of us very brave in 
the knowledge that bees will never 
sting when swarming, as their nat- 
ural instinct is to fill up with honey 
as they leave the hive, and a bee 
full of honey just can’t sting! 

“What are you going to do now, 
Daddy?” asked Dick. ‘“‘Are we go- 
ing to put them back in the hive? 
Won’t they just come out again?” 

Here was a question ‘“‘Daddy” 
couldn’t answer. I came to his res- 
cue. 

‘“Let’s leave them alone and have 
lunch. Maybe we can find some- 
thing helpful in the bee book or the 
encyclopedia.” 

The children, much too exciied to 
eat, kept running to the window to 
see if the bees were still there, and 
when the telephone rang we very 
nearly didn’t hear it. 

However, when I heard the voice 
on the other end I almost kissed the 
phone! Believe it or not, it was the 
bee-supply man from Jepson’s! 

“Mrs. Fassler? Your husband 
picked up a new hive here this noon 
and mentioned that your bees had 
been ‘acting up’. He said you were 
thinking about dividing the hive— 
can I be of any help? How are the 
bees behaving now? 

“Behaving! They just swarmed! 
Am I glad you called!” 

“Now, now, don’t be alarmed’’, he 
talked to me as he would to a child, 
“Listen closely and you won’t have 
any trouble’. And he gave me ex- 
plicit instructions. 

After lunch we returned to the 
back yard, relaxed and confident. 
The bees cooperated beautifully as 
we prepared their new home, and 
when we gently shook the cluster 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THEN AND NOW 


Above:—When A. I. Root first 
purchased the county fair grounds 
he planned for elaborate apiaries, 
each one in the shape of a hexagon, 
and the whole looking from the air, 
had a plane then been available, 
like the surface of honey comb. 





Right:—Strange that the _ old 
house-apiary was octagonal instead 
of hexagonal. 


Right below:—Now the same 
space is occupied by many buildings 
of brick and stone. The original 
plans materialized, flourished, 
changed,—steps forward. 
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Removing Bees from Box Hives 
to Modern Equipment 


By S. W. Edwards, Myersville, Md. 


One can very quickly build up an 
apiary by purchasing clean bees 
that have been kept in box hives or 
other receptacles. You may find 
them in large cylindrical cardboard 
boxes, old butter churns, bee gums, 
orange crates wrapped in tar paper, 
beer kegs, rusted oil and kerosene 
cans, small oil drums, discarded 
washing machines, and many other 
curious and original receptacles, 

Enlarging an apiary need not be 
too expensive a process for the be- 
ginner in beekeeping. From time to 
time bees in various kinds of obso- 
lete equipment thus come on the 
local market, and it is a wise pre- 
caution, of course, when you plan 
to buy such bees, to know the seller, 
or inspect the hives carefully, or 
keep such bees isolated from good 
apiaries until you have them care- 
fully examined and working in 
modern equipment. However, if 
you lack the knowledge to perform 
such inspection and cannot find an 
old hand to do it for you, stick to 
package bees, or purchase modern 
colonies, for a few years. 

Bees in home-nailed wooden 
boxes have been frequently obtain- 
ed for as little as 25 cents to 50 cents 
per colony, and I visited one apiary 
two years ago to inspect bees for a 
friend to purchase, where the bee- 
keeper had advertised strong colo- 
nies for $7.50. These were housed 
in every kind of container from 
cheese boxes to dovetailed cartridge 


cases. At this price package bees 
were a better buy. There was no 
difference, however, in the bees: 


all were strong, bursting-at-the- 
seams colonies. And all turned out 
to be healthy on examination. 

Now if you want to build an api- 
ary cheaply and quickly you may 
follow the plan below. On the 
other hand, if you are in no hurry, 
you can just as readily follow the 
scheme of J. O. Campbell of Aldie, 
Virginia, as set forth in detail in 
this magazine, issue of June 1951, 
pp. 346-347. A number of such 
swarming units would likewise pro- 
vide constant enlargement of an ex- 
panding apiary, and do it faster. 
Still another way would be to main- 
tain two apiaries operated by a 
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This white pine hive was bought 
at a farm sale by my neighbor in 1912 for 
25 cents and for 40 years he alway; had 


Fig. 1. 


a colony in it. Combs were crosswise in 
the frames. The gabled top fully covers 
a comb honey super. Lower body has a 
shuttered glass window on_ back. The 
size is about standard 10-frame. He 
claims that five of such hives paid his 
taxes all these years, and he gave swarms 
to anyone who would bring around a 
wooden box. 


we have turned over in 
mind many times. One is your 
main apiary (A) in modern hives, 
managed by modern methods. At 
some distance is another apiary (B) 
of one-story hives making comb 
honey, prone to swarm, with all 
frames removable, and bees allowed 
to swarm at will. Most of the hived 
swarms from B are removed to 
build up the apiary A. There are, 
of course, many variations of this 
plan possible. 

Now here is one system we use in 
transferring bees to modern hive 
bodies, and one must carefully adapt 
it to each kind of hive acquired. The 
FIRST STEP is to set a deep 10- 
frame hive body of eight frames of 
brood comb, some with brood, and 
two frames of honey on a 16%” x 
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90” board with a two-inch hole in 
the center. Note in the illustration 
that the shutter will make the hole 
as small as may be required. In 
some cases an inner cover with bee 
escape hole would serve. 

Suppose you want to transfer 
bees from a bee gum. This ancient 
and primitive bee house _ usually 
consists of a section of hollow tree 
trunk with a board nailed on top 
and bottom. It has an entrance on 
the side, or elsewhere. You can 
place the new hive body on top of 
the gum or place the gum on top, in 
which case the body gets a bottom 
board. The joint between the two 
must be made bee tight with rags 
or putty or suitable medium. Now 
in most of these primitive or ama- 
teur hives, with their excess of hard, 
black comb and that mostly drone, 
cross-combed and often cross-stick- 
ed, the queen is looking eagerly for 
better quarters, and as soon as she is 
found laying away in the new body, 
remove it, set it on a bottom board, 
put a second brood chamber of 
brood comb on top and then a queen 
excluder, On the excluder place 
the transfer board and on top of 
this the bee gum. Make all joints 
bee tight around the gum and place 
weight on top. Close the old en- 
trance and then set the new hive on 
the old site of the gum, the whole 
to be shaded or slowly moved to 
shade. 

Bees Will Adjust Quickly 

From now on the bees in the low- 
er bodies are handled as a double 
brood-chamber hive. Supers can be 
added under the queen excluder if 
needed, and switching of brood 
chambers made at the proper inter- 
val. Beginners not familiar with 
the double nest can read up on the 
method. 

In a day or so the bees will be 
working away steadily and using 
the new entrance as though it had 
always been there. Needless to say, 
all of these manipulations go for- 
ward best in a good honey flow. 

In some bee containers a_ hole 
may be required in top or bottom, 
a box hive may need top boards 
pried off or a large hole bored. A 
little study of the old hive will en- 
able one to quickly see how to ar- 
range a suitable procedure for in- 
viting the bees up (or down) into 
the new body. 

Should you buy bees from a 
neighbor who lives close you might 
arrange to do all the transferring 
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on his place, but if you bring the 
bees home (with screened entrances, 
and at night) next day many of 
them will go back, unless based 
originally a mile or more away. As 
this could make for trouble we have 
proceeded this way. After trans- 
ferring on original site, with screens 
in place and hive bodies properly 
stapled, we move bees two or more 
miles away to a suitable place on a 
friend’s land for one week. Then 
we bring them home to our place 
and they stay put. 

In due time all the bees will 
hatch in the old gum or box, the 
drones will probably all die above 
the excluder, or you can release 
them, and the box or gum can then 
be removed. The combs can be un- 
capped and extracted and the honey 
set aside for feeding back to the 
bees, if and when needed. The wax 
can be held for later melting, or if 
in frames, these can be used for su- 
per combs. Pieces of comb can be 


cut square, fitted and tied with 
(Continued on page 61) 
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An August Swarm Survives 
the Winter 

We have heard it said that “a 
swarm in May is worth a load of 
hay’’, and a “swarm in June, a sil- 
ver spoon, but a swarm in July is- 
n’t worth a fly’. The following 
from the late A. I. Root, a part of 
his introduction to the first edition 
of ABC tells how he captured a 
swarm in August and carried it 
safely through the winter. 

About the year 1865, during the month 
of August, a swarm of bees passed over- 
head where we were at work, and my 
fellow-workman, in answer to some of my 
inquiries respecting their habits, asked 
what I would give for them. I, not dream- 
ing he could by any means call them 
down, offered him a dollar, and he started 
after them. To my astonishment, he, in a 
short time, returned with them, hived in 
a rough box he had hastily picked up, and 
at that moment I commenced learning my 
ABC in bee culture. Before night I had 
questioned not only the bees but every 
one I knew who could tell me anything 
about these strange new acquaintances of 
mine. Our books and papers were over- 
hauled that evening; but the little that I 
found only puzzled me the more, and kin- 
dled anew the desire to explore and follow 
out this new hobby of mine; for dear 
reader, I have been all my life much 
given to hobbies and new projects. 

Farmers who kept bees assured me that 
they once paid, when the country was 
new, but of late vears they were no profit, 
and everybody was abandoning the busi- 
ness I had some headstrong views in the 
matter, and in a few days I visited Cleve- 
land, ostensibly on other business, but I 
had really little interest in anything until 
I could visit the bookstores and look over 
the books on bees. I found but two, and 
I very quickly chose Langstroth. Mav God 
reward and forever bless Mr. Langstroth 
for the kind and pleasant way in which 
he unfolds to his readers the truths and 
wonders of creation to be found inside the 
beehive 

What a gold mine that book seemed to 
me as I looked it over on my journey 
home! Never was romance so enticing— 
no, not even Robinson Crusoe; and, best 
of all, right in my own home I could live 
out and verify all the wonderful things 
told therein Late as it was, I yet made 
an observatory hive and raised queens 
from worker eggs before winter, and wound 
up by purchasing a queen of Mr. Lang- 
stroth for $20.00. I should, in fact, have 
wound up the whole business, queen and 
all, most effectually, had it not been for 
some timely advice towa~d Christmas, 
from a plain, practical farmer near by. 
With his assistance, and by the purchase 
of some more bees, I brought all safely 
through the winter. Through Mr. Lang- 
stroth I learned of Mr. Wagner, who short- 
ly afterward was induced to recommence 
the publication of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, and through this I gave accounts 
monthly of my blunders and occasional 
successes 


Obviously, A. I. Root was fired 
with enthusiasm which is essential 
for success in beekeeping. Some of 
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By M. J. Deyell 





Jack Deyell 

us who claim to be beekeepers may 
have lost some of our enthusiasm. 
Just the other day I met a commer- 
cial beekeeper who had lost some 
of his original enthusiasm. He men- 
tioned the difficult time he was 
having to make ends meet in bee- 
keeping. It is true that some com- 
mercial beekeepers have had a hard 
road to travel during the past dec- 
ade. Honey prices have been com- 
paratively low and labor and ma- 
terial high. We feel that better 
times are ahead for the commercial 
beekeepers, if they will just hang 
on. 

Sideline or hobby beekeepers who 
do not rely wholly on bees for a 
living can survive a poor honey 
year better than commercial bee- 
keepers who depend wholly on their 
bees for a livelihood. 

Profiting from Past Mistakes 

At this season when we are on the 
threshold of a new year, we should 
aim to rectify past mistakes and if 
we can make them stepping stones 
to success, that is the thing to do. 
None of us claim perfection in han- 
dling bees. Some times we think 
we know a few things about apiary 
management, then later discover 
that we didn’t know as much as we 
thought we did. 

Of all the mistakes beekeepers 
make it seems apparent that leaving 
bees with insufficient stores or scant 
rations is the one most commonly 
made. Bees, with a superabundance 
of stores properly placed, are likely 
to survive a very severe winter, es- 
pecially if the colonies are populous. 

Some 25 or 30 years ago we win- 
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tered all of our colonies in single 
story brood chambers. It was nec- 
essary to feed the bees sugar syrup 
late in the fall during October and 
early November. 

This method of wintering had 
some disadvantages. It involved 
considerable labor in the fall, mix- 
ing syrup, feeding it, removing the 
feeder cans, then packing the hives 
for winter. At present, wintering 
in double brood chamber hives, as 
we do, we let the bees do their own 
feeding and this does away with 
an enormous amount of labor. 

It so happens that one of my api- 
aries contains a few double-walled 
Buckeye hives. I decided to winter 
a few colonies in single stories and December 
feed some sugar syrup. The weath- 
er was favorable for feeding syrup 
during early November. It was 
warm and bees had a chance to 
ripen the syrup thoroughly. These 
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ond single-story colonies are suite pop- 
ner- ulous in bees. I am going to see 
me how they compare in strength next 
ome spring with colonies in the same 
was yard occupying double brood cham- 
ee- ber hives. : 
om. Obviously, it will be necessary to 
ard give these single-story colonies ad- 
jec- ditional comb space in the spring 
om- during fruit bloom. This can be 
ma- done quite easily, as I have supers 
ther piled up at each yard, mouse and 
otet bee proof. I did this last fall when 
ang the roads permitted my getting into 8 
the yards with loads of empty su- ee 

who pers, without getting stuck in the eines 
. 2 mud. I have tried getting into 
ney yards early in the spring with a 
ee- truck and have been stuck in the 
reir mud more than once. 

Getting back to these single-story 

colonies, it will probably be neces- 

the sary to do some feeding of sugar 
uld syrup or combs of honey next 
1 if spring. It is possible that colonies 
nes may have enough stores to last them 
do. until the fruit bloom honey flow. | 
an- This depends on the season, We 
ink have a spell following fruit bloom 
ary when bees do not get much nectar 
ver until the clover honey flow starts 
we (or is supposed to start). 

Anyway, I'll let you readers know 
ers how single-story wintering com- 
‘ing pares with two-story wintering. I 
ant suppose the best way to determine 
nly the difference. if any, would be to * 
nce keep tab on the amount of surplus February 10—Apiary completely covered. 
ely honey secured or stored by both 
es- kinds of colonies at the end of the - ‘ ah ta eo 
Dus. season. Of course, the extra labor FiC{Ures o) iss Marvin Kosanke, Ripon, 
fan~ (Continued on page 63) Wisconsin 
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What of the This is the question 
Future? that confronts our 

beekeeping industry 
—today. While it is interesting to 
review the past, we must look to the 
future. 

An increased demand and a high- 
er price for honey also for bees for 
pollinating farm crops are what 
will constitute the incentive for 
greater production of honey and 
bees in the future. 

Some seem to think there is now 
an over-production of honey. We 
believe there is an under-consump- 
tion rather than an over-production. 
Less than two pounds per capita 
consumption of honey in the U. S. 
is a pitifully small amount, espe- 
cially since the per capita consump- 
tion of sugar is around 100 pounds. 

It can be said that the demand 
for honey is increasing and honey 
prices are above what they were a 
few years ago. However, prices 
should be still higher considering 
present costs of labor and material. 

The splendid work of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute during the 
years in creating consumer interest 
in honey is bearing fruit. Also the 
Federation sponsored honey mer- 
chandising point of sale program 
conducted by the P.M.A. Food Dis- 
tribution Branch of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should create 
more consumer demand for honey. 

As to future honey production, 
we need more and better bees, more 
young beekeepers, better bee pas- 
ture. and better production and 
marketing methods. Due to the 
high cost of labor we need more la- 
bor saving devices to reduce costs. 

Our industry has come a long way 
since the invention of the movable 
bee space frame about 100 years 
ago, We dare not rest on our laurels. 
Beekeeping must _ progress. Just 
what the near future holds is im- 
possible to say. 

Since beekeeping is an important 
and essential branch of Agriculture, 
especially from the standpoint of 
pollination and since honey is a 
natural food and healthful sweet it 
seems logical to conclude that our 
industry does have a bright future. 
What we need today is more people 
like A. I. Root, Dr. Miller and 
others who were fired with enthu- 
siasm, which is so essential for suc- 
cess in beekeeping. 
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Honey House We have come a 
Sanitation long way during 
the past two dec- 
ades in the sanitation and packaging 
of foods. Some of us can remember 
the old cracker barrel days when 
crackers and other foods were ship- 
ped in bulk in barrels, then weigh- 
ed out into bags as needed. At pres- 
ent, many foods are put up in dif- 
ferent sized packages ready for the 
consumer. Some foods are said to 
be untouched by the human hand. 
Extracted honey is now reaching 
the consumer in attractive glass and 
tin containers. 

When it comes to sanitation in the 
honey house, some beekeepers are 
still living in the horse-and buggy 
era. There have been some im- 
provements during the past decade 
but there are still some honey 
houses which are far from being 
sanitary. If some of the people who 
buy honey in our modern grocery 
stores could get one look at some 
of the honey houses from which the 
honey comes, they might not buy 
any more honey. 

We should clean up before some- 
one compels us to do so. If this 
happens, regulations may be in- 
voked that are beyond the means of 
many beekeepers. Regulations of 
this nature have already been pro- 
posed in some states. 

It is fortunate for our industry 
that due to the nature of honey, 
some disease organisms that live in 
other foods will not live in honey. 
Regardless of this, all of us should 
make an honest effort to maintain 
sanitary honey houses. 

* * * * * 


The Honey New inventions of- 
Extractor 85 ten lead to mistakes 
Years Ago incurred through an 

optimism unwarrant- 

ed by the _ facts,— 
through enthusiasm born of explor- 
ations in a new field, unguided by 
warnings of experience. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of the hon- 
ey extractor, only it was not called 
a honey extractor in 1867; it was 
known by a more expressive name, 
“comb emptier’. Since, like the 
cream separator, the honey extrac- 
tor works on the centrifugal princi- 
ple, honey ‘‘separator,’”’ undoubted- 
ly. would have been a better name, 
but “honey extractor” has now 
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been in use too long, supplanting 
the older term “comb emptier’’. 

L. L. Langstroth, known all over 
the world for his invention of the 
movable comb hive, collaborated 
with Samuel Wagner, Washington, 
D. C., then editor and publisher of 
The American Bee Journal, in 
bringing out what was very likely 
the first honey extractor used in the 
United States. In the April number 
of The American Bee Journal, for 
1868, Mr. Langstroth wrote, page 
189: 


“Owing to constant demands on our 
time in other directions, the first machine 
was not ready for use until the middle of 
June. We had sent to purchasers about 
the first of May, a large number of queens 
reared the previous season, and as the 
yield of honey from the fruit trees and 
the locust blossoms had been very abun- 
dant, the combs, in many of the hives, 
were so filled with honey that the young 
queens had very few cells in which to de- 
posit their eggs. In this state of affairs 
the machine was at once called into play; 
four, and even six, of the heaviest combs 
were taken out, the uncapped cells emp- 
tied, and the combs returned. 

“During the course of this work, we 
found that sealed brood in the combs was 
uninjured by the process of emptying, 
that the eggs in the cells were undisturb- 
ed, and that pollen, freshly deposited, re- 
mained in place; but that all the honey 
uncapped, and all the young larvae in the 
cells uncapped, made haste to quit the 
comb when once the machine commenced 
to work. 

“An apiarian friend, whose articles 
have often added interest to the columns 
of the Journal, being soon after on a visit 
to our apiary, saw the machine and de- 
vised a plan for making it lighter, simp- 
ler, and cheaper, and at the same time 
equally adapted to most of the ends sought 
to be attained.” . 


The June referred to was the 
June of the year before, or 1867. 
The “apiarian friend’? was undoubt- 
edly A. I. Root, for on page 35 of 
the August, 1868, number of The 
American Bee Journal, Mr. Root, 
under his usual nom-de-plume, 


“Novice” had the following to say: 

“Dear Bee Journal, and All Your Read- 

ers: 
“We cannot help wondering how many 
of you are using the comb-emptying ma- 
chine, and we cannot help pitying those 
who do not know anything about it, for 
being so much behind the times. Just 
hear the advantages as we manage the in- 
stitution, as our friends call it. 

“Well, we told you about the two-story 
Langstroth hive which we had arranged, 
and what a tall colony we had ready for 
the white clover blossoms; and we also 
mentioned our plan of taking honey out 
before the bees could have time to cap it 
over. Before commencing, we selected nice 
worker combs for the lower or breeding 
apartment, and put all the drone comb 
above, after emptying out of it all the 
honey we could get, to prevent swarming. 
We claim this last idea, Mr. Editor; and, 
by the way, we can take the honey out 
of the frame with brood in it, in all 
stages, sealed and unsealed, by turning it 
at the proper speed, without injuring the 
brood at all. 
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“Well, we took out at first fifteen 
pounds; and in six days more, from the 
upper story only, thirty-six pounds; five 
days after, forty-five pounds more; in six 
days again twenty-five pounds; five days 
later, up to yesterday (July 13), forty two 
pounds additional; making in all one hun- 
dred and sixty-three (163) pounds of nicer 
honey than we ever saw before. And we 
are not near through yet and have good 
reason to think if we had taken out the 
honey more frequently, we should have 
obtained a still greater quantity. For we 
twice found the combs so full that the 
bees had begun to fill up all the little 
chinks about the hive; and a similar hive 
which we emptied only three days before 
the last time, had nearly as much honey 
as the one mentioned. 

“Do you know, Mr. Editor, that this 
seems almost incredible, especially from a 
locality where it is generally supposed 
that bees cannot be made to pay ex- 
penses? The heaviest yield from a black 
colony that I have heard from here is 
less than forty pounds in a season’’. 


Note that both L. L. Langstroth 
and A. I. Root, in their natural en- 
thusiasm, supposed they could ex- 
tract the honey from any combs 
containing sealed brood without 
hurting the brood. They were right 
in their assumption, but of course, 
over the years extracting combs 
containing brood is no longer con- 
sidered good practice; chyle food 
surrounding the larvae would sure- 
ly be thrown out with the honey. 
This would not injure the honey, 
certainly (it might be argued that 
it even increased the food value), 
but it is not surprising that the 
practice has ceased. 

Both Langstroth and Root, it will 
be noticed, jumped to the conclusion 
that they could extract unsealed 
honey, thereby getting more honey 
and avoiding the work of uncapping. 
The total of 163 pounds was no 
great record if much of it was un- 
evaporated water. Very soon they 
came to see, as all others have since, 
that honey extracted before it is 
capped over, is likely to ferment. 
In fact, Mr. Root’s jars of honey 
which he says later in his article, 
threatened to overrun the house, 
fermented badly, and much of what 
he sold came back on his hands. 

Mr. Root never claimed to have 
invented the honey extractor; nei- 
ther, of course, did Mr. Langstroth 
or Samuel Wagner. The first crude 
extractors were made in Germany 
but even there the original idea was 
more of a discovery than an inven- 
tion. Mr. Root’s contribution lay in 
simplification of cumbersome con- 
struction eliminating wood and mak- 
ing what he always believed was 
the first all-metal honey extractor. 
Certainly L. L. Langstroth and A. I. 
Root pioneered, 85 years ago. 
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Big Honey Crop. We have received. 
in California a letter from a 

beekeeper in Cal- 
ifornia (we will not give his name 
or address) who secured 33 tons of 
extracted honey and 90 cases of 
comb honey from 170 colonies 
(spring count) and increased to 310 
colonies (fall count). That makes 
an average per colony production of 
around 325 pounds, spring count. 
This high per colony yield was 
doubtless due, in a measure at least, 
to expert apiary management. How- 
ever, it seems safe to assume that 
this good yield of honey can be at- 
tributed to unusually favorable con- 
ditions for nectar secretion which 
prevailed in California during the 
past season. The copious rains, 
prior to the honey flow, together 
with favorable weather conditions, 
put the soil in excellent condition 
for nectar secretion. 

It goes without saying that expert 
or intelligent apiary management, 
good bees and equipment, etc., do 
not necessarily insure a good crop 
of honey. As a matter of fact, when 
conditions for nectar secretion are 
unusually favorable and the honey 
flow continues for a long period, 
some beekeepers who are not con- 
sidered experts can and do secure 
fairly good crops. 

You beekeepers who are looking 
for a better beekeeping location, 
please do not rush to California 
thinking it a beekeepers’ paradise. 
The crop there may not be as good 
another year as in 1952. One ex- 
treme sometimes follows the other. 
California beekeepers have their 
problems just the same as those in 
all other states. 

We do compliment the Califor- 
nians on the large crop secured be- 
cause we think they had it coming 
to them. 

* * &*£ & & 
Catching up Authorities on venti- 
with Nature lation, now more of- 
ten called air-condi- 
tioning engineers, have _ learned 
something from a study of honey 
bees as air conditioners. 

Construction engineers at long 
last are finding that the hexagonal 
cell design of the honeycomb, be- 
sides being efficient from the stand- 
point of space occupied and material 
used, furnishes the stiffest and best 
bracing for walls, struts, beams, etc. 
Airplane wings are being stiffened 
with a cellular construction of fiber 
glass or plastic, light in weight, and 
at the same time resistant to sag- 
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ging or bending. 

Beams light in weight of hexa- 
gonal cellular construction are re- 
placing some of the enormously 
heavy steel beams that have been 
used so long. 

In the bee hive we know that a 
square cell wastes room and that a 
round cell wastes material. All ef- 
forts by pseudo-scientists to prove 
that the bees instinctively build 
round cells that assume the hexa- 
gonal shape by pressure, have fail- 
ed. Materialists who worked on this 
theory, misled by the round appear- 
ance of the cells (not yet finished) 
at the extreme outer edges of honey- 
comb, never observed that bees in 
building comb, before the cell walls 
are more than just barely started, 
follow the hexagonal shape. 

* * * 


Honey vs. Sugar In a recent pub- 
in Candy lication issued by 

the Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., there is an 
interesting history of the use af 
honey in candies and preserves, In 
nearly every instance mention is 
made of the fact that the product 
was improved by the _ substitution 
of sugar for honey. The advantages 
claimed are that the product is 
firmer, easier to handle, less sticky, 
etc. Because of the hygroscopic 
properties of honey, it naturally 
attracts moisture from the air and 
no doubt these products are easier 
to handle, as stated. 

However, by no stretch of the 
imagination could sugar be shown 
to have a similar advantage in pre- 
serves, jams, or in canning fruit, for 
the very hygroscopic properties of 
honey would here be an advantage. 

We may have to admit that it is 
certainly easier to make candy with 
sugar but excellent candies have 
been made with honey, and when 
correctly made, the keeping proper- 
ties are better except for the cheap, 
hard candies that are supposed to 
keep dry. 

In the discussion, obviously not a 
word is said about the superior food 
value of honey over granulated sug- 
ar, the minerals of which have been 
removed in the refining process. 
The whole story reminds us of a cer- 
tain amateur photographer. He 
used a developing agent known to 
give soft flat negatives. When asked 
why he used it, he answered, “Well, 
it dissolves quicker’’, Likewise, 
sugar is often substituted for the 
better honey because it is easier to 
keep the candy dry. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


Madison 


May the New Year hold every- 
thing good for you and your family! 

To begin the New Year, here are 
a few facts to stagger the imagina- 
tion---- 

By 1960 (and that is not so far 
away) Uncle Sam will have about 
69,000,000 children under his pro- 
tective arm. Parent’s Magazine es- 
timates that in the ‘‘Children’s Dec- 
ade”’ between 1950-1960, 500 billion 
dollars will be spent on these chil- 
dren. Roughly speaking that is: 

*Twenty times as much as all the 

gold in the U. S. today, 

*Enough money to buy two and 

one-half trillion quarts of milk. 

*Enough money to buy 330,000- 

000 new cars at today’s prices. 

*Enough money to build 14,000 

ships the size of the Queen Mary. 

Now, you beekeeping salesmen, 
think what this can mean to you 
honey-wise. Wouldn’t it be dandy 
if you could slice off a bit of that 
potential market for honey? And 
there is no reason why you can’t. 

For honey is a _ made-to-order 
product for children. It is good for 
them, and what is almost more im- 
portant, it appeals to them. Chil- 
dren like honey and they will eat 
it without any coaxing from their 
parents, Sooo0000----- 

Mr. Beekeeper, your market is 
ready and waiting for you. Point 
your ads at the children in your 
neighborhood. Show them how 
good honey is after school on bread. 
Tell them about honey sundaes. 
Play uv honey as a breakfast-food 
sweetener in the morning. 

You will be surprised at what re- 
sults you get! 


** * & & 


How is this for a success story? 

“Your business (the A. H. I.) is 
making it possible for us beekeepers 
to sell our honey profitably, so I 
think it only fair that we should 
make a periodic report to you as to 
our success or failure, 

“This summer it took me three 
months to sell 90,000 pounds of hon- 
ey direct to retail grocery trade and 
the price I received was iust a frac- 
tion less than twenty-five cents per 
pound average, We got twenty- 
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Wisconsin 


four cents for ours in one-hundred 
case lots.” 


* ¢ * * 


This is your last chance to get 
your name in the American Honey 
Institute’s Directory for 1952. This 
Directory of all members of the In- 
stitution is more than a perfunctory 
listing of names. It shows in the 
clarity of black and white just who 
in the beekeeping industry is on his 
toes enough to care how honey fares 
in competitive markets. 

To have your name recorded as a 
member of the American Honey In- 
stitute proclaims to all other bee- 
keepers that you are a progressive 
up-to-date beekeeper who wants to 
see honey take its rightful place on 
the homemaker’s shelf. 

Send in your dues now for 1952; 
send in any amount that you feel 
you can afford and that you think 
will truly represent your interest 
in honey promotion. 


Apiary of J. M. Dogenais, Deux Montag- 

nes, Quebec, at the close of a honey flow. 

Beekeepers in Quebec do_ get surplus 
honey. 








perked & senswered 


What to Do with Granulated 
Comb Honey 

Question: I have comb honey which 
has gone to sugar. How can I get it back 
to liquid so I can separate the honey 
from the wax?—C. C. Badger, Ohio. 

Answer: Regarding comb honey 
which has granulated, about the 
only thing you can do with it is to 
cut the combs out of the sections 
and put them into a metal container, 
then place the container in a wash- 
boiler containing hot water over a 
gas hot plate. In due time the con- 
tents of the container will liquefy. 
When the fire is turned off and the 
liquid mixture is allowed to cool, the 
wax, being lighter than honey, will 
congeal and come to the surface 
in a solid mass while the honey will 
remain below. It is then possible to 
remove the chunk of wax. The hon- 
ey should be reheated to about 130 
degrees F., then strained through 
fine cheese-cloth to remove any par- 
ticles of wax. You will then have 
the honey and the wax separated. 
The honey should be suitable for 


table use, 
= 
Feeding Old Honey to Bees 


Question: A friend of mine gave me 
ten 60’s of old honey, dark and crystal- 
lized I was always told never to feed 
honey to my bees for fear of foul brood. 
Is there any way I can heat this honey to 
a boiling point or mix some sulfa drug 
with it and feed this old honey to my 
bees?—Ralph Stromberg, Kans. 

Answer: If you are sure that the 
honey did not come from colonies 
infected with American foulbrood, 
it can be fed by mixing it with wa- 
ter,—75 percent honey, 25 percent 
water (hot). This thins the honey 
somewhat so the bees can take it 
readily. Feed in a bee feeder. If 
you are uncertain as to the source 
of the honey you can mix some sul- 
fathiazole with it, using a % gram 
tablet to each 10-pound pail of hon- 
ed and water fed. Mix the sulfa in 
with the honey and water while hot. 
This drug is said to inhibit the prog- 
ress of the A. F. B. but apparently 
does not destroy the organism Bacil- 
lus larva, We do not advise heating 
diseased honey to the boiling point 
in an attemvt to make it safe to 
feed bees. This overheating would 
make the honey unfit for bee food. 
Sugar syrup made of two parts gran- 
ulated honey mixed with one part 
hot water is by far the most satis- 
factory substitute for honey as a 
food for bees. 
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Drones in Hives During Winter 

Question: Can you explain the cause 
for the presence of drones in a seemingly 
strong hive at this time of the year?— 
Brother Pascal, S. C., N. J. 

Answer: The presence of drones 
in a normal colony of bees at this 
season of the year indicates a queen- 
less colony or a failing queen that 
might not survive the winter. It 
might be well to watch this hive of 
bees during the winter and be ready 
to examine the colony early next 
spring in order to supply a young, 
laying queen if the colony does 
prove to be queenless. If the col- 
ony is quite populous it would seem 
advisable to introduce a_ laying 
queen. If, however, the colony is 
queenless and dwindles in strength 
during the winter, it would hardly 
be feasible to introduce a new queen. 
You should unite this colony with a 
queenright coiony. In order to do 
this, set the queenless hive on top of 
the queenright hive, placing one 
thickness of newspaper between the 
two hives, punching a few small 
holes in the paper with a pencil in 
order to permit the bees to work 
their way through the paper. Both 
lots of bees will eventually inter- 
mingle and become one colony. 


Segregating Scattered Colonies 

Question: I have my ten colonies scat- 
tered over a small orchard of about t.iree 
fourths acre and would like to get them 
together in a more convenient spot to 
handle. Please advise me how and if 
they could be moved while dormant this 
winter without loss of bees by drifting 
when they are out on cleansing flights. 
—Francis A. Hoag, Is. : 

Answer: Since your ten hives are 
scattered through a small orchard 
and you wish to get them together 
in one spot, this should be entirely 
possible. One way would be to 
move all of the hives to the desired 
location at the present time (De- 
cember 10). Some of the bees 
might fly back to their former lo- 
cation, especially if a good flight 
day were to occur soon after they 
are moved. However, if the bees 
are kept in their hives by the cold 
weather for some time after moving 
them, they are likely to reorient 
themselves on a day warm enough 
for a good cleansing flight. No 
hives or any objects resembling 
hives should be left on the original 
locations. It is an advantage also to 
place some objects, such as small 
sticks of wood loosely over the hive 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Start the New 
Year Right 


By Mrs, Benj. Nielsen 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Honey cocoanut buns, easy 
to make, yummy to eat. 
—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Been hesitating about starting to 
use honey in cooking? It’s such fun 
experimenting! You'll discover 
such delightful flavor treats. Mar- 
vel at the deep rich golden brown 
exteriors of baked goods, and never 
cease to be grateful for honey-made 
goodies fresh-keeping quality. 

Like tapioca puddings? Your 
recipe probably calls for one-half 
cup sugar. Well, substitute one- 
third cup honey for the sugar, add- 
ing it to the hot milk, then procede 
as usual, Easy? And, oh so deli- 
clous! 

First thing you know you will be 
concocting recipes of your own, 
changing your old favorites to use 
honey in place of sugar or syrups. 
As you procede in this fascinating 
field you will find that honey is 
about 25 percent sweeter than sugar 
and it flavors as it sweetens. In 
most recipes you will reduce the 
liquid by about one-fourth (in rec- 
ipes using chocolate and dried fruits 
no reduction, is necessary) and learn 
to use lower temperatures in cook- 
ing as honey scorches easily at ex- 
cessively high temperatures. And 
you will find that the flavor of hon- 
ey-way cookery is even better with 
a bit of “aging” if you can keep any 
that long. 

No matter how plain or ordinary 
the meal may be, hot breads or 
rolls will ‘“‘dress” it up and here are 
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three yummy ones to try out. Hap- 
py experimenting to you! 
Honey Currant Buns 

One-half cup ready-to-eat bran, 
% cup currants, 34 cup milk, %4 cup 
honey, 2 cups sifted flour, 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and % cup shortening. 

Combine bran, currants, milk, 
and honey. Allow to stand 10 min- 
utes. Sift flour, baking powder, 
and salt together; cut in shorten- 
ing until mixture resembles coarse 
cornmeal. Add first mixture, stir- 
ring until a soft dough is formed. 
Turn onto floured board, knead 
lightly and shape into 12 equal 
pieces, Shape into balls and flatten 
out to %-inch thickness. Place on 
greased pan, brush with a mixture 
of honey and melted butter, and 
bake in moderately hot oven, 425 
degrees F., about 20 minutes. If 
desired, lightly frost with confec- 
tioners’ icing as soon as removed 
from oven. 

Honey Glaze 

One tablespoon honey, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, 2 tablespoons 
milk, 1 cup confectioners’ sugar, 
and % teaspoon vanilla. 

Honey Potato Refrigerator Rolls 

One cake yeast, % cup lukewarm 
water, 1 tablespoon honey, 1 cup 
milk, 4% cup honey, 1 teaspoon salt, 


6 cups sifted flour, 1 egg, % cup 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Second Glauces 


Beekeeping doesn’t lose its in- 
terest, nor does the name of honey 
fail in its appeal, says Grant Morse 
(page 713) — it is we that have fail- 
ed in getting consumers to value 
our product. sufficiently, perhaps 
because we have not all learned to 
value it enough ourselves. If we 
did, we would not price cut, put out 
an inferior product, clarify and re- 
fine until we have a product resem+ 
bling syrup. Mr. Morse is correct 
in many of the points he makes. If 
children start eating honey — good 
honey — they will in all likelihood 
continue as_ adults. The sale of 
comb honey can improve our whole 
market — and we need not apolo- 
gize for crystallized honey or honey 
that may be a bit cloudy as long as 
it is clean and of good flavor. But 
let us not have more government 
control, however laudible the pur- 
pose. 

Bees can locate themselves readi- 
ly under favorable conditions. I 
have had experience with a queen 
similar to yours, Mr. Stranzl, and if 
one waits she will often (I would 
almost say “usually’’) return. And 
incidentally, if you had immediate- 
ly opened that lower hive, you 
might well have found your queen 
in a ball of bees and been able to 
have saved her (page 715). 

Hive ‘oaders of different types 
are creating considerable interest of 
late — especially where there is 
considerable moving to _ different 
honey flows to be done. The sever- 
al different types illustrated and de- 
scribed by Prof. Eckert should 
make it easier for any interested 
beekeeper to choose one to fit his 
own needs. Of course, the initial 
cost is high, and justifiable only in 
large scale operations and where 
there is a definite need for such aid 
in loading and unloading (page 
716). 

The use of anesthetic gas as an 
aid in handling bees is surely rather 
an innovation, in this country at 
least. If it proves safe under all 
conditions, and can cause a definite 
amnesia, it will certainly be of use 
in many cases. That idea of using 
it to save and actually strengthen a 
colony being robbed out is a valu- 
able one. I hope your idea proves 
practical for beekeepers’ every- 
where, Mr. Hundsdorfer (page 720). 

The articles on worldwide bee- 
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keeping have been of very real in- 
terest, serving to bring us all closer 
together as members of one voca- 
tion. Tanji Inone’s on Japan tells us 
the main facts as to the present 
status of beekeeping there, It is re- 
grettable that the use of honey is 
not popular in Japan. Perhaps as 
more modern methods make it more 
plentiful, it can be enjoyed by a 
greater number (page 722). At any 
rate, we are glad to read words 
from our neighbors in other coun- 
tries. The bounds of apiculture 
should know no boundaries of coun- 
try. race, or creed. 

Dry sugar for winter feeding is 
unusual but not entirely new (page 
724). A friend of mine tried it one 
fall on quite a few colonies, I un- 
packed for him the next spring. 
The stronger colonies had used it 
all: weaker ones had most or all of 
it left. This sugar had been poured 
on the bottom board, however, and 
in sOMe cases was covered with 
dead bees. Your method of having 
it above the inner cover should 
work better, Propolis Pete. I will 
be interested in next spring’s re- 
sults — would venture a guess that 
you will have no colonies starve 
with sugar unused. 

Honey taffy is fun (?) to null, 
like all taffies, and has that “‘some- 
thing extra added” in the way of 
added flavor. (I said ‘fun (?)” be- 
cause it is lots of that for the pull- 
ers — but not always for the one 
who has to clean up!) (page 725). 

“Man is the bees’ worst enemy”. 
This sentence that Editor Deyell 
quotes (page 728) is true in all too 
many cases, even with the best of 
beekeepers. How guilty we feel 
when we find a starved or starving 
colony in the spring — or one that 
turns up queenless or produces only 
a fraction of a crop because of 
soMe unwise manipulation of ours 
during honey flow time. And as re- 
gards placing of stores during win- 
ter preparation — how much better 
if we have made it possible for the 
bees to do their own arranging. 
That is why a good fall honey flow 
usually means good wintering. The 
law of self-preservation is always a 
verv strong one. 

Finland is a country well deserv- 
ing our best wishes and I am sure 
that Gleanings’ readers everywhere 

Continued on page 59) 
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Live and Learn 


By golly, it doesn’t seem possible, 
but here it is January again. So, 
Happy New Year, and may your 
troubles be little ones. It isn’t 
right to wish for no troubles at all. 
We need some troubles to keep us 
trying to make things better. 

So far this winter, it has been 
just about what it should be. A 
little rain, a little snow, a few cold 
days and a few warm days to give 
the bees a chance to get out and 
keep in touch with what is going on 
in the neighborhood. And, as usual, 
a couple of unusual things to report. 

First on the list is that on Thanks- 
giving Day it was a grand, mild day, 
and my bees were gathering a yel- 
low pollen that looked exactly like 
the pussy willow that they bring in 
in April. Not skimpy little pellets 
either. Nice big lumps, and five or 
six bees landing on the bottom 
board per minute. The last bloom 
that amounted to anything was the 
aster, and that was all done by the 
middle of October. A few chrysan- 
themums were still in bloom, but 
nowhere nearly enough to justify 
the amount of pollen coming in. So, 
after dinner, instead of snoozing, I 
toured the neighborhood to see what 
I could see. I saw two things in 
bloom. One was a plant similar to 
a wild turnip, but that darned thing 
is blooming all the time from early 
spring until it is frozen stiff and the 
bees never look at it. The other 
thing that I saw in bloom was some 
cauliflower that went haywire and 
bloomed instead of heading up. I 
didn’t see any bees in either patch, 
but that doesn’t mean that there 
isn’t some nearby that I didn’t see, 
on which the bees were working. 

Another funny thing is that pretty 
nearly all of my colonies still have 
a few drones. Around the 10th of 
September there was a_ regular 
massacre, just as there is every 
year. Apparently the strain of bees 
that I have likes to have a couple 
of drones around the house. Re- 
member last winter, when one of 
the hives had drones in January? 
Incidentally, that hive was perfect- 
ly normal last summer, and gave 
me an average yield. 

Here’s another new one on me. 
I winter with just a tar-paper pack, 
with just a couple of old bags on the 
inner cover to hold in the heat that 
rises above the cluster, Don’t let 
anybody tell you that it doesn’t es- 
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By Propolis Pete 


cape. You should see how nice and 
warm it is in there among those 
bags on a cold winter day. I bore 
a % inch hole in the upper body, 
just below the hand hole, for ven- 
tilation and an emergency exit. 
This year, nearly half of the colo- 
nies are closing up that hole with a 
mixture of wax and propolis. What 
does that mean? I always thought 
that bees respected a bee space. Al- 
so, it means that the bees don’t want 
that upper exit. It also makes me 
wonder whether they know more 
than I do about what they want. 
Nevertheless, I still think that they 
need it, and will continue to give it 
to them until somebody proves that 
it isn’t right. 

Now, how many of you remem- 
ber my splurge a couple of months 
ago about a sure way to introduce 
queens by squirting them with some- 
thing to take their minds off what 
you are doing to them. Read the 
story in the December Gleanings 
about using laughing gas to knock 
them. out temporarily while you do 
something they don’t want you to 
do, See what I mean? Ask, and it 
shall be given unto you. I am quite 
sure that this is the answer to what 
I had in mind, but on the other hand, 
I had such good luck just putting in 
the mailing cage that I would try 
that first from now on. But if I 
had a valuable queen that I didn’t 
want to lose, or if I was making an 
experiment where it was important 
that that particular queen be ac- 
cepted, I think that this is the way 
to do it. 

There are all kinds of fads and 
fancies in beekeeping over the years. 
Some of the stunts are foolish, some 
don’t make any difference one way 
or another, but here and there some- 
body comes up with an idea that 
lives. I have a hunch that this one 
will go on with the other discover- 
ies that have really helped to make 
beekeeping bigger and better. Now 
all we have to find is some kind of 
medicine that will make beekeep- 
ers really sell their produce for 
what it is worth. 


TSS” 
OUR COVER PAGE 


The cover of this January 1953 
issue is a reproduction of the first 
page (which was the cover) of the 
first issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1873. 
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Six district apiary inspectors and 47 beekeepers from Quebec, Canada, pose with Dr. 
E. J. Dyce (center, behind the Cornell banner) during their visit to Cornell University. 


More than 50 beekeepers from 
all districts of the province of Que- 
bee visited the beekeeping section 
at Cornell on September 3. Under 
the direction of Simon Deschenes, 
assistant provincial apiarist, the 12- 
car tour visited outstanding apiarists 
in Northern New York before their 
arrival in Ithaca. 

Dr. E. J. Dyce, professor of api- 
culture at Cornell showed the group 


modern and antique American bee- 
keeping equipment, labor saving de- 
vices, and honey packing machin- 
ery. 
Herbert R. Pallesen, graduate stu- 
dent, gave a short lecture on the 
honey pasteurizer developed at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The group closed their tour with 
a visit to the Finger Lakes Honey 
Cooperative at Groton, New York. 


MPI, 


Ginger Cookies 


Mrs. Adam Bodenschatz, Lemont, 
Illinois, wrote us recently regarding 
a honey recipe for making Ginger 
Cookies that appeared in the book- 
let. “The Use of Honey in Cooking’’, 
published by The A. I. Root Co. 
years ago. Mrs. Bodenschatz has 
used this recipe consistently during 
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the years and suggests that it ap- 
pear in Gleanings. 

2 cups honey, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
lard, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoonful ginger, 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 2. table- 
spoonfuls soda, 6 _ tablespoonfuls 
vinegar, a pinch of salt, flour enough 
to roll. 
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Prof. F. B. Paddock 

This is the 80th anniversary of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. It has 
been interesting to consult the first 
few volumes of the publication, es- 
pecially the effort of the first year. 
An effort such as Gleanings in Bee 
Culture in 1873 took considerable 
courage to launch as an obligation 
to the industry. It is to be doubted 
if any human is endowed with fore- 
sight which will see very far ahead, 
much less a period far beyond the 
generation. The question must 
have been, how can a _ periodical 
serve the industry, perhaps through 
a direct or indirect leadership. It 
is easy to have an ambition to serve 
as a leader and to express one’s 
leadership through a_ publication. 
However, there are few who realize 
the trials and tribulations that ac- 
company such effort when dealing 
with the public. It is possible that 
beekeepers as a group are no differ- 
ent from those engaged in other 
lines of production but beekeepers 
are certainly very much inclined to 
express their views on any topic at 
any time. As one goes through the 
pages of this magazine, which must 
serve as the recorded history of our 
industry, one must be impressed 
with the individual’s evaluation of 
their own observations. 

A magazine, as a representative 
of a leader for the industry, must be 
sensitive enough to detect changes 
in the development of the industry, 
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Eightieth Anniversary 
By Prof. F. B. Paddock 


Extension Specialist at the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa 


yet it must be firm enough not to 
be swayed by influences which are 
of a temporary nature. A leader 
must always recognize the cost of 
assuming such a_ position so one 
must be thoroughly convinced of 
his position to move forward at all 
times on his interpretation of what 
is the greatest good for the industry. 

It is very interesting to visit with 
the early volumes of Gleanings in 
an attempt to visualize the condi- 
tions which existed at that time and 
the type of people who are interest- 
ed in the progress of the industry. 
It is not possible for any single in- 
dividual to serve as the leader and 
we find in the period during which 
Gleanings got under way that 
many individuals scattered over the 


United States were at that time 
leaders in their own right and 
wielding a considerable influence 


on the development of the industry. 
Gleanings has had an opportunity to 
avail itself of the cooperation of 
these leaders in a most wholesome 
manner. Today there are few as- 
sociated with the industry who 
register much reaction to names 
such as Langstroth, Quinby, Root, 
Cook, Doolittle, France, Dadant, 
Heddon, Hutchinson, Muth, New- 
man, and Miller. Yet these men 
spent much time and effort to make 
a contribution to the progress of the 
beekeeping industry of that period 
when Gleanings was charting a 
course. 

Eighty years is relatively a short 
time or relatively a long time, de- 
pending upon the viewpoint. It is 
a very short period of time in re- 
lationship to the history of our 
country or the history of the world, 
the history of mankind. But in go- 
ing back through the files of Glean- 
ings, it is interesting to see how 
many have passed into and out of 
the flow of development of our 
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history. It can be safely said that 
in such a period the active contri- 
bution of three generations has been 
evident, specifically, A. I. Root, 
Founder of Gleanings. His sons, 
Ernest R. Root and H. H. Root, and 
grandson, Alan, have been also ac- 
tive in the work. It has been in- 
teresting to analyze the contribu- 
tions of each generation. 


Mr. A. I. Root is one of the active 
group of individuals recognized as 
leaders in the progress of the indus- 
try at that time. If the magazine is 
to be considered as representative 
of the problems at that time, 
through its columns of discussions 
with beekeepers throughout’ the 
United States, it can be said that 
the era was represented as an era 
of equipment. It was then that the 
removable-frame hive, developed 
by Langstroth, was being offered to 
the public. Many individuals felt 
they had a peculiarly well-fitted 
adaptation of the- fundamental of 
the movable hive to meet conditions 
within their localities. It is little 
wonder then, that beekeepers were 
confused by the amount of emphasis 
which was placed upon the vari- 
ations of hives. It is true that many 
individuals spent their winter 
months making hives and the sum- 
mer months going about by horse 
and wagon to sell what they had 
made during the winter. They 
were manufacturers and salesmen 
combined, though not always bee- 
keepers at heart. 

Many other items of equipment 
such as smokers, bee veils, and hive 
tools, were being improved for use 
by beekeepers. It must be recalled 
that at this time foundation was be- 
ing offered to the industry for the 
first time. It is extremely interest- 
ing to follow the devlopment of the 
manufacture of foundation through 
the pages of Gleanings. 


All production at that time was 
the section comb honey. Problems 
had to be solved for the manufac- 
ture of the wooden sections. The 
equipment necessary to produce the 
best honey in section combs also 
had to be evolved. from hand power, 
through horse power, to steam pow- 
er. Then came the extractor and 
the possibility of producing extract- 
ed honey. This created quite a dis- 
turbance in the industry, as any 
drastic change must, Would the 
production of extracted honey 
prove to be a detriment or an im- 
provement to the industry? Of 
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course, the next problem was that 
of adulteration and, to the credit of 
the beekeeping industry, it was at 
the head of the list in fighting for 
the Pure Food Law which was 
eventually passed in 1906. It has 
indeed taken a lot of time for the 
industry to pass from the section 
comb stage through the era of 
strained honey to the present stage 
of extracted honey. Extracted hon- 
ey in the late 70’s was selling for as 
much as 18 cents a pound in bulk 
containers, usually up to half-bar- 
rel size. That was no mean price 
when one converts the value of 18 
cents at that time into the value of 
18 cents now. 

It was not my privilege to be- 
come personally acquainted with 
A. I. Root, although he was still 
active with the industry through 
Gleanings at the time of my first 
contact, about 1910. However, I 
was very fortunate in having close 
association with individuals who 
knew A. I. Root very well and, 
through them, it was possible to ob- 
tain a very creditable analysis of 
him as a man and as a leader in 
the beekeeping industry. 

Following the era of A. I. Root 
we must recognize the development 
of E. R. Root for his contributions 
to the beekeeping industry. Any- 
one who knew E. R. Root was im- 
mediately impressed by his devotion 
to duty. His was the evangelistic 
approach of effort to contribute to 
the fullest for the industry. It 
seems easy to associate E. R. Root 
with an era in the industry’s devel- 
opment which could be called bee 
behavior. At this time, people were 
shifting from equipment as the im- 
portant approach to honey produc- 
tion to an understanding of bee be- 
havior as a possible approach to 
honey production. E, R. Root left 
nothing undone for the benefit of 
the industry, from the utmost of 
physical contribution, to every en- 
couragement for education and re- 
search. He was always closely as- 
sociated with Gleanings as editor 
but his chief interest seemed to be 
in the book known originally as 
ABC and finally as ABC and XYZ 
of Bee Culture. I recall one time 
when E. R. presented me with a 
copy of the current ABC. He re- 
marked he was already working on 
the revised edition. This certainly 
made an impression on me but now 
I have come to realize the impor- 
tance of such an attitude. The book 
which attempted to serve every an- 
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gle of the industry must recognize 
the change of times and the en- 
larged area of interest which must 
be served, 

We must conclude with the 
thought, “How far have we come 
in 80 years? How is progress meas- 
ured?” It is hard to realize in our 
every-day contacts just how far we 


have come in our progress with the 
beekeeping industry. It is necessary 
to measure the entire 80 years as a 
period. It must be said that prog- 
ress is being made by the industry 
and it is to be hoped that Gleanings 
will always serve the purpose of 
leadership intended for it by its 
originator, A. I. Root. 


Khas 
New York’s Honey Outlook for 1953 
By Walter Barth, Ithaca, New York 





NEW LIBRARY AT CORNELL.—The new Albert R. Mann Library completes the east 




















end of the quadrangle of the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 


nomics at Cornell University. 
keeping Collection formerly housed 


crop of buckwheat honey combined 
with a strong demand by New York 
buyers, as a result of early Jewish 
holidays, has stimulated the demand 
for fall honey,” said Burel Lane, 
commercial beekeeper, and General 
Manager of the Finger Lakes Honey 
Producers’ Coop., Inc., at Groton, 
New York, ‘and the quantity of 
1952 dark honey, both fall flower 
and buckwheat, is low as a result 
of the government export program 
and the absence of any carry-over 
of dark honey from 1951,” he added. 

European buyers are purchasing 
table grade honey, probably from 
the midwest, and this may reduce 
the quantity of light honey entering 
the state, the General Manager re- 
marked. So, eastern packers are 
seeking local honey, and this is 
having a stiffening effect on the 
wholesale prices of the better grades 
of New York honey. 

Since some of the eastern and 
northern counties were the only 
areas to harvest a better than aver- 
age amount of honey in 1952, the 
demand for New York’s crop will 
exceed the supply, according to the 
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The four-million-dollar unit 
in the entomology library at Roberts Hall.—Photo 
by Richard 
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honey marketing specialist. A good 
retail demand may result in in- 
creased prices paid to beekeepers. 

The unavailability of fall flower 
honey from other states, and the 
more successful blending of this 
honey flavor, has resulted in in- 
creased purchases by bakeries. 

Unquestionably the demand for 
table honey has been increased by 
the national advertising program of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Lane 
declared. The idea of “Honey being 
a Plentiful Food,’ was picked up 
by the Home Economics editors and 
brought to the attention of consum- 
ers. Cornell’s College of Home 
Economics publicized the facts 
through the Rural Radio Network 
and its weekly news column, “The 
Homemakers’ Dispatch.” 

The P.M.A. marketing program 
hasn’t received wide appeal among 
New York beekeepers, for they 
generally want to avoid government 
loans. Producers escape red tape 
and inspection costs by shipping 
their honey to prudent independent 
buyers or to a cooperative, where it 
is possible to receive an advance be- 
fore the product is sold. 
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Eighty Years ls a Long, Long, Time 


Carl E. Killion, Paris, Illinois 


It was just 38 years ago when I 
saw my first bee journal. A farmer 
beekeeper loaned me a 1915 copy of 
Gleanings, I had been interested in 
bees for about five years but never 
knew that anything like a bee jour- 
nal even existed. Before returning 
it to the owner I had copied almost 
every advertisement and tried to 
make notes from the articles. I un- 
derstood so very little of what I was 
writing but hoped that someday it 
would be of some help. I immedi- 
ately subscribed for Gleanings and 
have not missed a single copy. I 
doubt that I will ever again get the 
thrill as experienced in reading that 
first issue, yet I still look forward 
to the next month’s magazine. 


Once in a while I get out three or 
four of the old issues and thumb 
through the pages. There is a feel- 
ing of sadness that the names in our 
present day issues are not those of 
the old masters—names like Doo- 
little, Crane, Grace Allen, Petitt, 
Phillips, Smith, Demuth, Dr. Miller, 
and many others. I recall the many 
interesting pages written by A. I. 
Root. He was honest enough to tell 
of his failures as well as his success- 
es. The reporting of the failures 
may have prevented others from 
making the same mistakes. His 
writings about Florida, to me, were 
most interesting. I have visited 
some of the places he wrote about 
on the west coast of Florida. 

New names appear in Gleanings, 
and their fervent enthusiasm about 
beekeeping is just as great as ever. 
Our basic problems are somewhat 
the same as they were 35 years ago. 
We have changed our approach to 
these problems as we have advanced 
in knowledge. Our present leaders 
still discuss disease, wintering, 
swarm control, advertising, and 
marketing, 

My start in beekeeping was in the 
latter years of the comb honey era 
before World War One. For a few 
years Gleanings and other bee jour- 
nals had more about comb honey 
than they have in them today. Much 
credit is due the editors of Glean- 
ings for the many articles on comb 
honey that they have had in this 
fine magazine. They have never 
lost sight of the value of comb hon- 
ey and its rightful place in honey 
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Carl E. Killion produces more comb 
honey than any one in the world. 


production. I have before me the 
December, 1920, issue of Gleanings 
and I wish to repeat a paragraph in 
an article by the former Editor, 
George S. Demuth, entitled, ‘Will 
Comb-Honey Production Become a 
Lost Art?” “It would be unfortu- 
nate indeed if the art of comb-honey 
production should be lost because of 
a lack of masters in this art. Not 
only will there, in all probability, 
always be a demand for a limited 
quantity of comb honey’ which 
should by all means be supplied, 
but beekeeping will suffer a perma- 
nent loss if comb-honey production 
should be entirely discontinued. 
Much of the information in beekeep- 
ing which we now possess, and 
which we are utilizing in the pro- 
duction of extracted honey, was ob- 
tained during the comb-honey era 
by the solution of the many intri- 
cate problems connected with comb- 
honey production. Producers of 
extracted honey of today may be 
thankful that the production of 
comb-honey has afforded so many 
knotty problems, the solution of 
which has added tremendously to 
the richness of our fund of informa- 
tion applicable to extracted-honey 
production.” 
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Six supers of Mr. Killion’s beautiful comb honey ready to be graded, weighed, stamped, 
and packed for market. 


I have read this entire article by 
Mr, Demuth more than once as he 
calls attention to The Passing of a 
Great Era in Beekeeping. In the 
five years of partnership with 
Charles A. Kruse, 1930-1935 we dis- 
cussed the same subject many, many 
times. Kruse was indeed an artist 
in the production of comb honey. 
He patterned all his equipment after 
that of Dr. C. C. Miller. I often 
quote Dr. Miller because I, too, 
have patterned my own equipment 
after him and Kruse. I am sure 
that if either of these fine men were 
here today, their interest would be 
in comb honey. There has been on- 
ly a few of us who have lived, writ- 
ten, and talked about comb honey 
through these many years since the 
timely article by Mr. Demuth. 


We should not only review the 
past but examine our present con- 
dition in the hope that it will help 
us forsee something in the future. 
In the 80-year life of Gleanings 
there have been great changes in 
beekeeping. Recent years have 
shown great developments in bee 
breeding, disease control, process- 
ing of honey, new uses of honey, ad- 
vertising, and marketing. There is 
one sad part of our present day bee- 
keeping, when we had to lower our 
dignity and ask for Government 
Price Support and Government Pur- 
chase of honey. To my way of 
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thinking, we have failed miserably 
in the marketing of our liquid hon- 
ey. We have just recently had our 
National Honey Week. We should 
have the same enthusiasm in all the 
52 weeks. Strange as it may seem, 
our crop of comb honey was all sold, 
and we were booking 1953 orders 
before National Honey Week. We 
continued to fill orders for liquid 
honey in the hope that we could be 
of some help. I cannot say that my 
family are any better salesmen than 
some of the producers of liquid 
honey, in fact, we fall short of good 
salesmanship in many ways. We do 
have one advantage in our sales 
talk, however, we offer the consum- 
er pure comb honey, just as the 
bees made it all down through the 
ages. 

We, as beekeepers cannot help 
watching the rapid changes taking 
place in other places outside our 
own business. We are watching the 
change taking place in the industri- 
al world, the enormous movement 
of heavy industry into the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. These new in- 
dustries are in turn bringing thou- 
sands of potential honey consumers 
right to our very doorstep. 

If the most of us could have the 
opportunity to look through all the 
many issues of Gleanings it would 
be most interesting. We would be 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Growth of the Beekeeping Industry 
of Midwestern United States 


By Prof. Ralph L. Parker 


Professor of Apiculture and Entomology 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Bee culture was practiced early 
in the Colonies which later became 
the United States. The first settle- 
ments in Virginia and Massachu- 
setts were not long without colonies 
of honey bees. They were first in- 
troduced into Virginia in 1621, into 
Massachusetts in 1638, and_ into 
Florida in 1763. As the settlements 
moved westward, swarms may have 
moved more rapidly than the set- 
tlers, or with them. Recerds indi- 
cate that honey bees were providing 
honey and beeswax from hives or 
bee trees in Kentucky in 1770, 
Mississippi in 1775, Missouri in 
1797, and Kansas in 1828. The first 
record of honey bees in New York 
is dated 1790. In all probability 
they spread westward from New 
York and Pennsylvania to Ohio and 
regions northwest and west of that 
state. Bee culture made a_ good 
growth in the wide expanse of the 
Mississippi River Valley, with the 
fertile soils and the extensive plant 
coverage. Today the leading states 
in honey production are in the Mid- 
west or the upper part of the great 
Mississippi River Basin, such as 
Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Michigan. 

The changes and growth in the 
industry began after the discovery 
of the bee space by L. L. Langstroth 
in 1851. and his invention of the 
top-supported free-hanging frame. 
This invention and discovery lead 
to the beginning of the general 
adoption of the movable-frame hive. 
This discovery enabled the beekeep- 
er to take advantage of the behavior 
and industry of the honey bee to 
benefit himself. Commercial bee- 
keeping came into existence with 
the proper management of colonies 
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Prof. Ralph L. Parker 


in movable-frame hives. The tran- 
sition from the box hive and log 
gum to the movable-frame hive was 
gradual. Improvements in hive 
equipment and honey _ production 
began shortly after Langstroth’s 
important discovery. The comb 
honey era was ushered in by J. S. 
Harbison’s “section honey box’ in 
1857. The years from 1876 to 1910 
was the period in which the leaders 
of the industry in Ohio, Michigan, 
and Illinois produced section comb 
honey. The establishment of bee- 
keeping equipment manufacturing 
concerns, such as The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio; Lewis and Parks, 
Watertown, Wis.; Chas. Dadant and 
Son, Hamilton, Ill., and others dur- 
ing the comb honey era gave an 
impetus to the use of the improved 
beekeeping equipment. F, de 
Hruschka invented the honey ex- 
tractor in 1865, but extracted or 
liquid, honey was not extensively 
marketed until after the enactment 
of the Pure Food Law of 1906. Since 


1865, improvements have _ been 
made both in the extraction and 
handling of liquid honey. The peri- 


od from 1910 to date is considered 
the extracted-honey era. 
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During the time of the comb-hon- 
ey era agriculture was being de- 
veloped on an extensive scale. New 
plants, principally legumes, were 
introduced to increase forage for 
livestock. Several of these intro- 
duced legumes, such as white and 
alsike clovers, alfalfa, white and 
yellow sweet clovers, produce some 
of the highest table grades of comb 
and extracted honey. White and 
alsike clovers were first introduced 
to the northeastern part of the 
United States in 1839 and also to 
southeastern Canada. These clovers 
in the northern part of the Missis- 
sippi River Basin aided tremendous- 
ly to the growth of the general 
farming and livestock industry and 
at the same time with the extensive 
acreage devoted to the growing of 
these forage crops made commercial 
honey production possible _ there. 
Systems of management for the pro- 
duction of maximum crops of sec- 
tion comb honey from these clovers 
were devised by leaders in the comb- 
honey era. These systems of man- 
agement based upon the behavior 
of the honey bee under the varying 
climate and plant conditions have 
enabled scientists and students of 
bee culture to recommend manage- 
ment procedures for successful, ex- 
tensIve commercial beekeeping. 
Nectar secretion in white and alsike 
clovers is the source of the first ma- 
jor honey crop of the season. The 
management of colonies for maxi- 
mum honey crop production in the 
white clover region is not applicable 
to the time of nectar secretion in 
plants in which nectar secretion oc- 
curs at other times during the grow- 
ing season. 


Another plant which has had a 
most important place in American 
agriculture and commercial bee- 
keeping is alfalfa. This plant has 
become established as the most im- 
portant forage plant in irrigated 
valleys of the Rocky Mountain 
region where the soils have a high 
lime content necessary for vigorous 
growth of this plant. Alfalfa is an 
important source of honey in the 
Plains States of the Midwest, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Colony management is 
different from that in the white clo- 
ver region since the time of nectar 
secretion is in late summer. 

White and yellow sweet clovers, 
which for many years were con- 
sidered weeds, are now the most 
important nectar plants for beekeep- 
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ing in the Midwest, or the upper 
Mississippi River’ Basin. Since 
about 1920, and especially during 
the following ten years, these plants 
became the source of a large portion 
of the total honey crop each year. 
Nectar secretion in the sweet clo- 
vers is not influenced as readily by 
climatic changes as are white and 
alsike clovers. Expansion of com- 
mercial beekeeping occurred in 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Minnesota with the recognition of 
the sweet clovers as agricultural 
plants. 

Along with increased use of these 
plants was the increased use of the 
motor truck, which enabled the bee- 
keepers to operate more apiaries 
and apiaries farther from the cen- 
tral operation point. The motor 
truck and the top-expansion, top- 
supported free-hanging frame hive 
(movable-frame hive) are the fac- 
tors making possible commercial 
beekeeping or the operation of 500 
to 10,000 colonies as a unit today. 


Another development with the 
commercial beekeepers in the north- 
ern part of the Mississippi River 
Basin is the continued use of bee- 
keeping labor throughout the year. 
Honey producers migrate to the 
Gulf States to produce package bees 
and queens for use the next season 
in their honey production apiaries. 
This is a reversible condition of 
operation with the package bee and 
queen producers of the South in 
that some of them move north to 
the honey production regions after 
the bee and queen production sea- 
son closes in the spring. 

In recent years, many farmers 
have recognized the importance 
of pollination in seed production. 
Fruit growers for many years used 
colonies of honey bees in fruit pro- 
duction and now vegetable and for- 
age crop seed producers seek the 
aid of honey bees in pollination. 
Honey bees are now recognized as 
pollination agents for red clover, 
alfalfa, white and alsike clovers, 
and the sweet clovers. 


The American Bee Journal and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture have 
published the discussions and com- 
ments of beekeepers over a period 
of 80 years or more. These journals 
have been the clearing houses for 
beekeeping ideas and management 
suggestions through the formative 
years of American beekeeping. Both 
of these journals are located in the 
Midwest and appear to be well es- 
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tablished and connected with bee- 
keeping manufacturing concerns 
and apiary operators. 

After the production of a honey 
crop, there is the problem of mar- 
keting it. Some good honey pro- 
ducers are also good_ salesmen, 
while other good producers are poor 
salesmen. Because of this latter 
fact, marketing agencies were or- 
ganized during the extracted honey 
era. Among the many phases of 
the beekeeping industry in which 
The A. I, Root Company engaged 
was the marketing of honey. A high 
grade brand of comb and extracted 
honey was put upon the market 
early in the 20th century with the 
brand name ‘Airline’. The pack- 
ing of this brand of honey by The 
A. I, Root Company was discontin- 
ued in 1928 when the Root Com- 
pany sold the brand to Preserves 
and Honey. The Sioux Honey As- 
sociation established in Sioux City, 
Iowa, has now expanded with 
branch plants in Lima, Ohio; Col- 


ton, California; Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; and Temple, Texas, selling hon- 
ey under the brand name “Sioux’’. 
Some other marketing agencies in 
the midwest are the Ohio Honey 
Association Cooperative, Illinois 
Honey Association Cooperative, and 
in New York there is the Finger 
Lakes Honey Association Coopera- 
tive—all marketing honey for hon- 
ey producers. 

The Midwest (the upper Missis- 
sippi River Basin) is an important 
region in honey production in the 
United States. It is also important 
in the dissemination of beekeeping 
knowledge in that two prominent 
beekeeping publishing concerns are 
located there, Several beekeeping 
equipment manufacturing concerns 
have their headquarters in the re- 
gion. The center of population of 
the United States is moving west- 
ward and is now in about the mid- 
dle of the Midwest in which there 
are several honey marketing agen- 
cies. 


MPI, 


80 Years is a Long, Long, Time 


(Continued from page 45) 


able to follow the progress that has 
been made within the past 80 years. 
Those who have produced liquid 
honey over one-fourth of this time 
have seen remarkable improvement 
in both production and the process- 
ing of it. Stainless steel tanks, pipes, 
filters, multiple filling machines, 
and automatic labeling machines 
are quite different from equipment 
used 25 years ago. I remember the 
first time cellophane wrappers were 
available for packaging of comb 
honey. With the coming of cello- 
phane we saw the wooden, glass 
front, shipping and show case dis- 
appear. In some of our self-serve 
markets we find something as strong 
as the old glass front case is needed 
to protect comb honey. We find 
that it is not all children who like 
to be curious and see how much 
pressure comb will stand. Some 
lady shoppers will do just as much 
damage, 

Today all packages of honey are 
in a very competitive field with 
other packaged food products. The 
main competition is in the attrac- 
tive package field instead of com- 
petitive prices. The old practice of 
asking the customers to bring their 
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own containers, is not to be found 
too often now. Years ago it was the 
delight of many beekeepers to fill 
these various containers direct from 
the settling tank, and unheated. 
Comb honey was also taken direct 
from the super, to prove it was real 
bee honey. 

_ Today our honey must be dressed 
in its best Sunday clothes if it is to 
compete with the multitude of fancy 
food packages. Getting publicity 
for honey has changed since the 
first issue of Gleanings appeared. 
We are sure that beekeepers were 
not pouring pails of honey on the 
head of some movie actress in an 
effort to publicize honey on tele- 
vision. The old timers would ad- 
vise pouring honey down the inside 
where it would do the most good. 
(Some of us not so old would give 
the same advice.) 

I have always had an optimistic 
view of the future. I know that 
those who have charge of the print- 
ing of this magazine are just as op- 
timistic or they would have fallen 
by the wayside many years ago. 
Eighty years is a long, long, time, 
but the years pass swiftly when we 
are doing the things we love. 
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Years ago this was a slow but sure way of loading and transporting hives 
of bees when snow was deep. 











} Today, this is the way loading is done mechanically in Calif. in migratory beekeeping. 
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Just Hewes 


The next meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Beekeepers’ Association 
(Mass.) is scheduled for January 31, 
1953, the first regular meeting of 
the New Year, at their winter head- 
quarters at the State Field Experi- 
mental Station at Waltham. Motion 
pictures of beekeeping will be 
shown and plans for the display at 
the Spring Flower Show under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society are to be laid out 
under the direction of Chairman 
Victor Thomas and his staff of 20 
committee men and women. The 
‘‘Association” expects this to be the 
biggest and best show they have put 
on.—John H. Furber, Sec.-Treas. 

* * * * 


The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting at 2:30 P. M. on Sun- 
day January 18, at the Odd Fellows 
Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. The meeting will be 
a short one after which we will re- 
tire across the street to the Coronet 
Tea Room and have our 11th annual 
banquet. — Carlton E. Slater, Pub. 

se & * 

The next meeting of the Lake Re- 
gion Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held on January 13, in Alex- 
andria, Minn., in the High School 
at 7:30.—L. W. Sundberg, Sec. 

* * * * * 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Beekeepers 
Associations will be held at Worces- 
ter Memorial Auditorium on Janu- 
ary 8, 1953. Chief apiary inspector 
Mr. Bacon will give a report on 
foulbrood inspection in the state. 
Dr. Frank Shaw of Mass. University 
will show color slides of honey 
plants. There is to be an essay con- 
test of $10.00. Two papers from 
each county may be entered. A 
well known New England beekeep- 
er will be the guest speaker.—J. J. 
Cummings, Sec. 

* * kk ke * 

The next meeting of the North 
Arkansas Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held on January 16, 1953. 
We are considering giving a door 
prize at each meeting. Our meet- 
ings have been well attended with 
lots of interest shown by all.— 
Gladys McKay, Acting Sec. 

* s 


Michigan Beekeepers’ Meeting, 
East Lansing, January 27-28. The 
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Annual Farmer’s Week meeting of 
Michigan beekeepers will be held in 
rooms 103-04 Kellogg Center, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, 
January 27 and 28, 1953. The meet- 
ings will start at 10:00 a. m. each 
morning. The banquet will not be 
held this year. But in its place will 
be an interesting evening of slides 
on beekeeping in Costa Rica and 
Peru by E. J. (Tim) Dyce of Cornell 
University. In addition there will 
be entertainment and refreshments. 
Dr. Dyce will also have important 
information about improved meth- 
ods of honey packing. Jack Deyell, 
editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
and Dr. Ken Payne, new head of 
Farm Crops M.S.C., will be among 
the speakers.. Several other speak- 
ers will make a well-rounded pro- 
gram. All beekeepers are welcome 
from Michigan and_ neighboring 
states. A trip to the College during 
Farmers’ Week is well worth while 
in addition to the beekeepers’ meet- 
ing. Many well-known personali- 
ties contribute to outstanding pro- 
grams dealing with entertainment, 
travel, agriculture, etc. We hope to 
see you there.—E. C. Martin, Pro- 
gram Committee. 


The Hobby Apiculture Society 
(Minnesota) is working on an edu- 
cational program for beekeepers 
and plans to hold evening meetings 
during 1953 to coincide with other 
beekeeping activities. The first will 
be held one evening during Farm 
& Home Week at the University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, (Jan. 13 
to 16). Others will be announced 
in our Notebook of Events on our 
Beekeepers’ Shelves of the New 
University Farm Library.—Arthur 
J. DeMars, Secretary. 

* 


* * * & 


* * 


New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation, 50th Anniversary Year. 
Annual Convention 
Thursday, January 29, 1953, Audi- 
torium, Y.W.C.A., 140 East Hanover 

Street, Trenton, N. J. 

E. W. Sutvan, President, Presiding. 
10:00 A. M.—President’s Address 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, 

Milton H. Stricker, Annandale. 
Reports of Officers. 

Talk by Prof. George Abrams, 
Professor of Apiculture, University 
of Maryland, Subject to be an- 
nounced, 
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1:00 P. M.—Judging of Honey 
Cookery Contest. 

1:30 P. M.—Election of Officers. 

Talk by Prof. George Abrams, 
Professor of Apiculture, University 
of Maryland, Subject to be an- 
nounced. 

“Stump the Experts” 

Reports of Experimental Work, 
Prof. Robert S. Filmer, Assoc. Re- 
search Specialist in Entomology, N. 
J. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Report of Beekeeping Inspection 
Work, Paul L. Holcombe, Super- 
visor of Bee Culture, N. J. Dept. of 
Agriculture 

Dinner. 6:30 P. M. 

Entertainment 

Distribution of Prizes for Honey 
Cookery Contest 

Auction of Honey Cookery Entries 

Motion Picture Von Frisch’s 
“Dances of the Honeybees”’ 

* *e* £ Ke 





The Cook DuPage Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting and banquet Saturday aft- 
ernoon and evening beginning at 
1:30 P. M. on Feb. 7, 1953, at the 
Lawson Y.M.C.A., 30 W. Chicago 
Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Parking facili- 
ties are adequate, subway, street- 
car and bus at the door. Turkey 
dinner will be served at 6:30 P. M. 
at $2.75 per plate. Reservations 
must be in by January 31, 1958. 
Send check for reservations to Rich- 
ard Reid, 2616 N. Richmond St., 
Chicago 47, Ill., phone, .Everglade 
4-6189. This is Cook DuPages’ an- 
nual Round-Up, and the speakers 
are the most outstanding authorities 
on beekeeping. 

Afternoon Session 


3:00 P. M.—Dr. M. H. Haydak, 
University of Minnesota, ‘Is Pollen 
Substitute Beneficial to Beekeeping 
in this Zone?” 

3:30 P. M.—Carl E. Killion, the 
World’s Best Producer of Comb 


Honey, “Spring Management and 
Swarm Control.” 
4:00 P. M.—G, H. Cale, Editor of 





American Bee Journal, “New Ways 
to Produce a Crop of Honey” 

4:30 P. M.—Prof. V. G. Milum, 
University of Illinois, “Extracting 
and Care of Honey” 

5:00 P. M.—Movies on Beekeeping 

6:30 P. M.—Banquet and enter- 
tainment. 

7:30 P. M.—Panel discussion by 
speakers. Prof. V. G. Milum, Mod- 
erator, “Is Beekeeping Up to Date?” 

Bring your questions, thev will 
be answered by experts on the pan- 
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el. Come early and bring your 
friends, everyone welcomed. 
* * *£¢ & & 


The Department of Entomology of 
the University of Illinois will offer 
a two-day program of beekeeping 
subjects during the Annual Farm 
and Home Week of the University 
of Illinois, February 2-5, 1953. 
Speakers on the Beekeeping Pro- 
gram, February 3-4, include Carl 
E. Killion, State Apiary Inspector; 
G. H. Cale, Editor of the American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois; Roy 
Westley of the A. I. Root Company, 
Chicago, and V. G. Milum, Apicul- 
turist of the University of Illinois. 
There are no registration fees or 
costs other than for travel and 
board with plenty of available ac- 
commodations. A complete copy of 
the program may be obtained by a 
postcard request to the Agricultur- 
al Information Office, Mumford 
Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 

*x* * * * * 

Rhode Island’s 1953 Rural Life 
Exposition, known officially as the 
Farm and Home Show, will be held 
on March 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th at 
the Cranston Street Armory in 
Providence, The Show is sponsored 
by the Rhode Island Agricultural 
Conference, in co-operation with 
the Rhode Island State Department 
of Agriculture and Conservation and 
the University of Rhode Island. The 
Rhode Island Agricultural Confer- 
ence is made up of fruit, potato, 
vegetable and other growers, bee- 
keepers, poultry and turkey produc- 
ers, sheep, goat, beef and dairy 
cattle raisers, and many other allied 
agricultural organizations, such as 
grain and tractor dealers, florists, 
nurseries and all State Granges. The 
Show will be open daily from 1 P.M. 
to 10 P.M. and everyone, young and 
old, is invited without admission 
charge to participate in the special 
programs, free awards and _ prizes, 
and to view the unusual commercial 
and organizational exhibits and en- 
tertainment features. 

* * *£ ke * 

A business meeting of the Ohio 
Beekeepers’ Association was held in 
Columbus on December 1, at which 
the following officers were elected 
for 1953. H. R. Swisher, of Spring- 
field, President; Elmer Smith, of 
Benton Ridge, Vice-President; and 
R. L. Livermore, of Belle Center, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The following 
committee was appointed to work 
on ways and means of supervising 
the grading and labeling of honey 
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also the sanitation of honey houses. 
Dr. W. E. Dunham, Oscar Franks, 


Elmer Smith, and Chas, A. Reese. 
Another committee consisting of 
Wm. T. Gran, Glen C. Barger, and 
Elmer Smith was appointed to work 
on the supervision or control of the 
application of insecticides harmful 
to honey bees. 
* * * k * 

Word concerning the untimely 
passing of J. H. Davis, Chief Apiary 
Inspector of Arkansas, was received 
too late for the December Glean- 
ings. Mr. Davis met his death in 
an automobile accident, November 
13. He will be greatly missed, not 
only by his wife and three sons, but 
also by beekeepers in Arkansas and 
other states. 

* * *k Ke * 

The Logan County (Ohio) Bee- 
keepers’ Association held their De- 
cember meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Wren in Lewis- 
town, December 11, 1952. Guest 
speakers for the evening were H. R. 
Swisher, of Springfield, Ohio, Pres- 
ident of the Ohio State Beekeepers’ 
Association, He talked on better 
associations. Albert Ventres, of 
Springfield, gave an interesting talk 
on beekeeping in China. Films on 
wild flowers were shown by Mr. 
Arnold of Urbana, Ohio. Group 
singing of Xmas songs and exchange 
of gifts were enjoyed by all mem- 
bers. A light lunch was served and 
a good time was had by all.—R. L. 
Livermore, President. 

os 2 &@ es 

On December 2 there was an en- 
thusiastic meeting of the Minnesota 
Beekeepers’ Association at the Cur- 
tis Hotel. Everybody seemed hap- 
py, and crop reports ran all the way 
from 100-pound colony averages to 
250-pound averages. There was so 
much good flying weather in 1952 
that even in poor pasturage areas 
the bees could gather nectar slowly 
and in the end make a good show- 
ing. Moreover, most brood nests 
were filled with winter stores. 

The 62nd Annual Meeting was 
one of the most worthwhile State 
gatherings in a long time. A num- 
ber of things of signal importance 
occurred. One was the revision of 
the Association constitution under 
the 1951 statutes for non-profit cor- 
porations. A_ provision makes it 
possible for us to now hold our an- 
nual meeting at some other time 
than the first Tuesday in December. 
“Mel” Olson was reelected Presi- 
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dent and Bob Banker Secretary- 
Treasurer, 

Among the speakers were Glen 
Jones of the American Beekeeping 
Federation; Elmer Howland of the 
P.M.A.; Dr. R. L. Fischer, and Dr. 
a. Be ‘Gochnauer, from our State 
University; George Decker from 
Faber Advertising; and R. B. Will- 
son from New York City. With 
such an array of speakers we were 
sure of having an exceedingly in- 
teresting program, 

There were several high points in 
the meeting, when everybody want- 
ed to talk. At one time, when Mr. 
Decker proposed as a test case a 
highly interesting sales promotion 
project, the reaction was unexpect- 
edly gratifying. 
seemed to sense that here was some- 
thing not beyond their reach, that 
they could handle it, and that it 
might point the way to something 
larger. Mr. Decker proposed that 
during the last two weeks of this 
January the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
would arrange honey and hot roll 
mix displays in 200 leading grocery 
stores in Minnesota, as a promotion- 
al feature for their product,—if we 
would cooperate, Look through 
Many magazines nowadays and you 
will find promotional displays for 
related products from entirely sep- 
arate concerns, each bearing a part 
of the cost. In the public mind, hot 
rolls and honey just go _ together, 
that’s all. So why not feature them 
together? 

Soon the center aisle was crowd- 
ed with beekeepers coming up with 
checks and folding money to back 
up their belief in the plan. Over 
$300 was raised in 15 minutes, and 
more contributions were sure to 
come in from beekeepers not pres- 
ent. The money thus far raised was 
enough to give the go-ahead for our 
part in this one promotional act, 
but a Honey Promotional Commit- 
tee was formed to guide this and re- 
lated matters, including Robert 
Banker, E. C. Eckdahl, Paul John- 
son, and C. G. Langley. 

Of course, 200 displays in the 
leading groceries will not complete- 
ly cover Minnesota, so local bee- 
keepers are asked to work with 
other stores in that period in ar- 
ranging displays of hot roll mixes 
with honey, and then take note of 
the results. Similar promotions 
have made many new honey buyers. 

Years ago our meetings were 
given over almost entirely to details 
of colony operations, swarming, 
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disease control, etc. Last year there 
was discussion of a Minnesota Bee- 
keepers’ Cooperative but it seemed 
too big a venture then. Increasing- 
ly we are interested in the merchan- 
dising end of disposing of Minne- 
sota’s yearly output of around 25 
million pounds of honey. Just 
where this trend-change will event- 
ually go does not seem evident now, 
but there is a growing number of 
the larger beekeepers who are pro- 
ducers only. — Bruce Morehouse, 
Montevideo, Minn. 
* * * * & 

A Correction: Mr. J. E. Eckert’s 
article in the December issue states 
that the power unit “consists of 
three two-volt batteries” whereas it 
should have been “‘four six-volt bat- 
teries” to allow for an adequate re- 
serve power for long operation. 
Two batteries would probably be 
sufficient for any operation or for a 
series of operations as the batteries 
would be hooked into the electrical 
system of the truck and be partially 
recharged on any daylight haul. 

oe &2 82 82 = 

A Minnesota Short Course is to be 
held during Farm and Home Week 
at University Farm, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 

Tuesday — January 13 
1:45 P.M. Beekeeping for Profit 
and Pleasure, — M. H. Haydak 

2:45 P.M. Starting Right with 
Bees — Frances Sundberg . 


3:45 P.M. Beekeeping Problems 
— Discussion panel 


Wednesday — January 14 

9:00 A. M. What We Know About 
the Life of the Honeybees, — M. H. 
Haydak 

10:00 A. M, The Ways of the Wild 
Bees — R. L. Fischer 
1:45 P.M. Know Your Honey 
Jane Leichsenring 
2:45 P.M. Honeybees and Polli- 
nation — B. A. Haws 

3:45 P.M. The Right Diet for 
Bees — M. H. Haydak 


Thursday — January 15 

9:A.M. Preparing Colonies for 
Honey Flow — M. H. Haydak 

10:00 A.M. Honey Harvesting 
and Marketing — C. D. Floyd 

1:45 P.M. Queens and Queen 
Rearing — M. H. Haydak 

2:45 P.M. Late Summer Man- 
agement and Wintering — C. D. 
Floyd 

3:45 P.M. In Partnership with 
Bees—L. B. Dickerson 


Friday — January 16 

9:A.M. Adult Bee Diseases and 
Enemies — T. A. Gochnauer 

10:00 A.M, Beekeepers and the 
State — T, L. Aamodt 

1:45 P.M. Brood Diseases and 
Their Control — T. A. Gochnauer 

2:45 P.M. “The Honey Makers” 
— A motion picture 

3:45 P.M. Beekeeping Problems 
— Discussion panel 
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Start the New Year Right 


(Continued from page 37) 


shortening, and 1 cup hot mashed 
potatoes. 

Crumble yeast cake into large 
mixing bowl and add warm water 
and 1 tablespoon honey; let stand 
for 5 minutes. Cream _ shortening 
with 14% cup honey. Add milk to 
mashed potatoes and combine with 
shortening mixture. Cool to luke- 
warm; add to yeast mixture with 
egg and salt. Beat in 2 cups of 
flour; let rise until light. Knead 
in remaining flour. Knead until 
smooth and satiny. Place in lightly 
greased bowl; grease top of dough. 
Cover well and put into refrigerator. 
After no less than 12 hours or more 
than four days, remove and punch 
down. Let stand; mold into any de- 
sired shape. Place rolls in greased 
pans, cover, and let rise until dou- 
bled in bulk. Bake in hot oven, 


January, 1953 


YUM 


425 degrees F., 15 to 20 minutes. 
Makes 2% dozen. 
Honey Brioche 

One cup milk, scalded, 1 cup but- 
ter, 2 teaspoons salt, 4% cup honey, 
2 cakes yeast, % cup lukewarm wa- 
ter, 4 eggs, well beaten, and 4% 
cups sifted flour. 

Scald milk; add butter, salt, and 
honey; stir until butter melts. When 
lukewarm; add yeast softened in 
lukewarm water; add beaten eggs. 
Beat flour into mixture. Let rise 
in warm place until double in bulk. 
Chill until ready to use. Form 
quickly into small balls, or tie 
strips in bowknots, and place on 
greased sheets. Brush tops with 
melted butter and let rise until 
doubled in bulk, Bake in hot oven, 
400 degrees F., about 20 minutes. 
Makes 2 dozen. 
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Beautiful Apiaries and Smart 





The well-sheltered and beautifully cared for apiary of W. H. Arthur, Wildwood Farm, 
Brevard, N. C. We have shown other views of Mr. Arthur’s apiary, but it is an apiary 
that bears repeated showing. 





‘ He 


F % xo ‘ ee | 

*. Sy ia ~~ 
_k Be Bas 
Left to right: Thomas Marshall, of Michigan Agricultural College; Roy Hutson, of the 
same college, Baxter Woodman of Grand Rapids, Michigan, E. C. Martin, Extension 
Apiarist for Michigan. Picture taken at Michigan summer meeting in July 1952. 
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Men Who Teach Good Beekeeping 
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Left to right: J. B. McCall, George B. Hobson, county agent; Dr. Ross, Dentist; Dr. A. R. 


Black, in a 40-acre field of ragged Robin, Mecklenburg County near Charlotte, North) 
Carolina.—Photo sent by W. A. Stephen. 
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Guy and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 


word, each insertion. Each initial, 


each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), 


count as one word. Copy should be in by 


the 10th of the month oe publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


~ WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 

ANY GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Chio. 

IOWA Honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 

~ PALMETTO, and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 

CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1 

Honey, white clover, 18c per pound in 
single cans, i7c in lots of 5 cans or more 
Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

FOR SALE—30 cases nice, light comb 
honey -_ Merlin Grant, . McIntire, Iowa. 


HONEY ~AND- WAX WANTED 


~ BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has ee ed es- 
tablished his credit with the seller 


CASH for your comb _ honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 

CASH for Beeswax. Write as to. quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. : - 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple 60-pound cans furnished if desired. 
W. R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Cnhio. 


~ HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- 
rieties Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
Company, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 

HONEY WANTED. any amount. If you 
want more for your honey, sell it to Clo- 
verdale Honey _Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 

WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 

WANTED honey in all grades. Highest 
cash prices paid. Submit samples. Schultz 
Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
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ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WAS¥ING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 





WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
vou at a 25 percent saving. Walter T 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 

WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 

WANTED: Good quality honey in 60's 
Send sample. Quote price. Clearbrook 
Honey Farms, Clearbrook, Minnesota. 


CASH PAID for white and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Send samples and _ state 
quantity available. Prairie View Honey 
Company, 12303 - 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich 


WANTED—Honey all grades. Quote 
prices and send sample. Write Stoller 
Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


~~ WANTED—Carloads or less of ~ honev 
and wax. Any grade. Send sample and 
best cash price. Alexander Company, 819 
Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

FOR EXPORT—Quantities N. Y. State 
and Pennsylvania buckwheat. Florida 
light amber blossoms. Mail offers, sam- 
ples. Kane Import Corp., 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED—AIl grades extracted honey 
Send sample, price, and quantity. Deer 
Creek Honey _Farms, London, Ohio. 

WANTED: Pay over market price for 
clean, average bright beeswax. Also we 
render cappings and combs. Roscoe F 
Wixson, Dundee, N. : 


FOR SALE 


~ WRITE FOR CATALOG — — Quality | Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Mich. 

THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
ublished (64 pages) free for the asking 
4isting many items not found in other 
Catalogs No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 
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BEE SUPE sas — Tn perteoane, 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- ‘ 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. HONEY WANTED 
Wixson, Dundee, N.Y. , Carloads and less than carloads. 

The only comb foundation plant in the Mail sample and best prices in all 
east. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 





grades. 


Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 








‘BEE SUPPLIES. Catalog free. Hodgson : F 
3ee Supplies, Ltd., 575 13th Ave. New Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
Westminster, B. C., Canada. 


EQUIPMENT for 500 colonies_ bees. 
Good condition. Take any part. John 
Bigley, 1414 Fourth Ave., Council Bluffs, - = : ————————— 
Iowa. 

FOR SALE—1,000 once-used 60-lb. cans. ™ - 

Just like new. 30c each. F.O.B. here. M h 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., ic igan 
River Rouge 18, Mich. 


. FOR SALE—1,000 10-frame 654-inch su- H d 
col- pers with combs drawn from crimp wired eda quarters 















































ited foundation. No disease. Only $2.00 each. 
ord E. E. Salge, Box 59, Garland, Texas. 
im-~ ST IE RS ES SR EID HET TEED for 
by 4 EES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
—s ~ We use all possible care in accepting 
A advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
AX sponsible in case disease occurs among 
titv bees sold. or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
EY suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
NG- certificate of inspection as a matter of . 
ae precaution. _ a = cs S | 
ata- BOOKING ORDERS for 1953. Caucas- ee Upp les 
om ians. 2-lb. pkg. $3.00; 3-lb. pkg. $4.00. 
Pe Untested Queens. $1.00 each Lewis & 
T Tillery Bee Co, Greenville, Ais. Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
YANCEY HUSTLER Package Bees & ‘ontainers 
a Queens. Ready to go April 1st. Booking and oe 6 ta 
ete orders; no advance payment required. Promp ervice 
oy Caney Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nichols, Bay 
F City, Texas. a hi d 
= GOOD PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS Mic igan Bee an 
k for 1953 Three-Banded Italians only. 
DOK Outstanding honey producers. Long ex- 
_— perience, ample financial responsibility, . S i 
ex- and over 1000 colonies to draw from arm Upp y 
ate makes this a safe place for your order. 
ney Write for prices. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 510 N. Cedar St. 
ich ) Alabama. iM bn o 
ote THREE-BANDED_ ITALIAN bees and Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 
ller queens for 1953. Write for prices. Ala- 
mance Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., —— 
aa? Graham, N. Carolina, Phone 4703 . ricineinines Ai Sere apts 
and YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS, package 
819 bees —— Health and service guaran- 
teed . E. Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, 
mr North Carolina Ww A N T E D 
_ . MISCELLANEOUS = Man with anes knowledge 
St., CAR LOAD 5-pound friction-top pails of beekeeping for training 
; just received for prompt shipments to ° il 
ey vou. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids in our retail store. 


eer Sm THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


FOR SALE—EFisht room house and api- 




















for ary in Eastern Wyoming. Chas. Lehner. i i 
ne 111 Arciniega St., San Antonio, Texas. Medina, Ohio 
F GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave 





rugs at home for neighbors on $59.50 
— Union Loom. Thousands doing it. Book- 








; let free. Union Looms, 7 Post St., Boon- 
_ ville, N. Y. 
_ 9 WANTED- One Root 10-inch foundation HONEY LABELS 
= i mill. State condition and price. Box 153, H 
<< Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. Improved designs, embodying color, ® 
i = ASE RD LS TRY TIT a ad NNT balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
HELP WANTED Please send for free samples & prices. 
log Applications | wanted | for year around ¢C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
ng wor in commercial beekeeping Give . H 
ner experience, age, _and_ salary details in Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
ive first letter. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 
-K- 
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Italian Bees and Queens 


1-24 25-99 100-up 


2-lb. w/q $3.00 $2.90 $2.80 
3-lb. w/q 4.00 3.85 3.75 
4-lb. w/q 5.00 4.85 4.75 
Nice large qns. .95 -90 85 


Live delivery guaranteed, 
young bees and queens. 10% 
will book order. Balance 20 
days before shipping. 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 
Bunkie, La. 











Package Bees with Mated Queens 
Italian or Caucasian 


Customers: They are better bred, 
more profitable, gentle, and good 
honey producers. No deposit re- 
quired to book your order. Full 
weight, health certificate, and live 
arrival guaranteed with each ship- 
ment. Send your requirements now. 


— Prices — 
Lots of Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 
1 -25 $1.15 $3.00 $3.90 $4.85 
25-50 1.05 2.90 3.80 4.75 
50-100 1.00 2.85 3.75 4.65 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Mississippi 


QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


Italians ............ $1.00 each 
Caucasians ...... 1.15 each 
i ee 1.00 each 


All queens shipped by Air Mail and 
guaranteed to please. Shipment 
starts about March 10th. 


Walter D. Leverette 
Apiaries 
P.O. Box 364 Fort Pierce, Fla. 





package bees 
and queens 


NORMAN BROS. 


For 1953 let’s make it a prosperous 
year by starting with young vigorous 
healthy package bees and queens. 
We have the stock equipment and 32 
years of experience. Write. Let us 
quote you our special low prices. 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
Ramer, Ala, 
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HELP WANTED. Two men for the pack- 
age season March 15 to May 15. Give 
full information in first letter. H. C. 
Short, Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 


Reliable helper for all-around work in 
commercial beekeeping. New home with 
modern conveniences available. Give de- 
tails and wages expected in first letter. 
Piechowski Honey Farms, _ Redgranite, 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED. One experienced and 
one inexperienced man for 1953 season. 
Excellent wages paid. M. E. Ballard, 
Roxbury, N. 


~ WANTED—Experienced beeman, __ also 
have bees to rent on share crop. C. H. 
Schader, Sunnyside, Washington. 


RELIABLE, experienced man in ex- 
tracted honey production. Excellent open- 
ing for right party wishing interest in 
business. Give age, qualifications and 
salary expected. Lavern Depew, Auburn, 
New York. 


HELP WANTED: Experienced man for 
1953 queen and package season. Give 
references and salary expected in_ first 
letter. Howard Weaver, Navasota, Texas. 


SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS, TREES, and SHRUBS. 
Specialized catalog free. Beekeeper and 
g-ower for 42 years. NICOLLET COUNTY 
NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 

Ask for new 1953 catalog HONEY 
PLANTS; illustrated 25 actual photos— 
trees, shrubs, perennials, forage crops- 
unusual. Offering seeds, plants. Special 
offer: VITEX INCISA NEGUNDO whips, 
6, $2.50, postpaid. Send today. Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 



































MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD, international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, 
with apiculture abstracts. Monthly, in- 
cluding membership in the Bee Research 
Association, $3.00 per annum, including 
apicultural abstracts. Dr. Eva Crane, Di- 
rector, 55 Newland Park, Hull, Yorks, Eng. 


Know interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JGURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh. 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P., India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings 
or 225 dollars per annum. Single copy, 
Rs 14s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Mon- 
ey Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps of your country accepted. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscrip- 
tion 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. 
Box 3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen_ with 
more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, 
Texas. 




















BETTER BRED QUEENS 

Three Banded Italians 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! Let us quote prices 
on Our BETTER BRED Stock for 1953. 
CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 
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saying,—“‘It’s later than 





meet today’s challenges? 


NEW YEARS GREETINGS TO ALL! 


As each new year unfolds before us we are remind- 
ed of the fleetness of time. 


comes to each of us; ‘How well are we prepared to 


A trite, but ever timely 
you think.” The question 





Experiences of the past (many years for some of us) have left their imprint in our 


memories. 


the height of their usefulness to the industry. 
those who have made their contribution in an ever-changing world. 


eternal in the breast of every true b 
force to keep us up and going. 


Anxieties and years combine to take a toll of personalities, many in 


May we pause to pay homage to 
Hope springs 


eekeeper, and optimism is the stabilizing 


Inquiries, and orders already booked, we believe are a good criterion to the at- 


preparations for the coming season at an accelerated rate. 
those considering purchase of bees and queens is to place your 


customers and 
orders as early as possible. 


Which fact encouraged us to proceed with our 


Our suggestion to 


Prices: Shipment to start near April Ist. 

Quantities 2-lb. Pkg. W/Q 3-lb. Pkg. W/Q Queens 
1 -24 $3.75 $4.75 $1.30 
25 -99 3.50 4.50 1.20 
100-up 3.25 4.25 1.10 


The above prices are for/or with “Magnolia State” Italian queens. 
line’’ Hybrid queens, 25 cents additional. 


were assured shippers at the recent 


Dadant “Star- 
Better Express and Parcel Post services 


meeting of the American Bee Breeders’ 


Association and Southern States Beekeeping Federation at Baton Rouge, La. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
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, Macon, Miss. U.S.A. 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT 


Please write for our prices on 
3-banded Italian queens and 
package bees. - 


W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


SECOND GLANCES 


(Continued from page 38) 
join with the expression of good 
wishes on page 729. It will be of 


interest to read of further progress 
of beekeeping in Finland as the 
years pass. 

Reducing the gamble in wintering 
to as little as possible is the aim, of 
every beekeeper when he prepares 
his colonies for winter (page 730). 
Mr. Stricker’s figures are interest- 
ing but I believe that in my locality 
at least, an upper entrance is worth 
more than a five percent figure. 
And I think that air drainage is 
valuable because it permits damp 
air to flow away — your replacing 
air would probably be just as cold 
but drier. 

Thief River Falls, Minnesota 


January, 1953 


YIIM 


START 


THE NEW YEAR 
RIGHT 


Personally reared Caucasian 


Queens 


Package Bees 


Howard Weaver 
Navasota, Texas 


1 9 5 3 QUEEN BEES 


3-Banded Italian Untested 
Queens ready about April 
Ast, 1953. 


Geo. W. Moore 


Shasta, Shasta Co., California 


CUDOOGUODOCOCCOCRRORORGOARERGOGOORECROGROESOUCCHORGORERRORERTERRSRORRRR Rea oeEE 


Peace is for the strong... 


COCECRCCCEOTOREEECORTECECOECE CORRE TERE CRECECERECCERE REECE Cee eeeeeeeeteeeeeeeee, 


Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 


rc 
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PACKAGE BEES 


Our THREE-BANDED ITAL- 
IAN BEES have been bred 
for greater honey produc- 
tion. Our northern location 
in Texas means a lower de- 
livered cost to you. Our 
records will prove prompt 
shipments as specified. We 
guarantee safe express 
delivery. Advise quantity 
and dates desired and we 
will gladly make quota- 
tion. First shipments March 
10th. 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 
Waxahachie, Texas 








ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 
Booking Orders for 1953 
Write for prices 
Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES 
Claxton, Georgia 


er error 




















Package Bees 


and Queens 
Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Georgia 


ASKED AND ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 36) 
entrances so that the bees, when 
they first leave the hives on the 
new location, may easily detect the 
difference in the appearance of their 


new location and thus become 
familiar with it. A few of the 
bees may return to their original 


location but not finding any hives 
will then return to their new loca- 
tion The small objects placed 
loosely over the hive entrances 
should be removed after the bees 
become established on their new 
aplary site. 


8&0 


BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 

(Continued from page 4) 
tion No. 10 on Page 751, when I was 
at Dr. Morgenthaler’s laboratory in 
Switzerland and we were discussing 
Acarine disease, he pointed out to 
me that one bee journal had said 
that this did not exist west of the 
Atlantic. He then showed me where 
it was found in Argentina. I thought 
perhaps you would like to have 
this note to add to your information 
concerning the countries where 
Acarapis woodi, or Tarsonemus 
woodi, is found.”’”—W. A. S 

*se2e@8 8 8 


“Success in beekeeping requires 
a knowledge of up-to-date methods 
and this is accomplished only by 
reading good bee literature. The 
reading of one or more bee journals 
in addition to that of books on bee 
culture is of utmost importance to 
one who would succeed in profit- 
able commercial beekeeping and to 
the back-lotter as well. 

“For more than 50 years I have 
been a reader of Gleanings and I 
consider it one of the best, if not 
the best, bee magazine published. 
I have found it valuable not only for 
the information contained in _ its 
pages but also for the inspiration 
derived therefrom for a more thor- 
ough study of the science and art of 
apiculture and for a desire to ex- 


periment, resulting in the dis- 
covery of improved methods which 
have later proved highly profit- 
able.’’—E. S. M. 





se & 


“Referring to the article on hive 
loaders, I must say W. B. Holton is 
ingenious, From the picture (page 
717 Dec.) the generator, gas engine, 
and battery have to operate upside 
down’’.—Frank, 

{Part of the letters on the inside 
of the door were upside down, so 
the printer did not notice that this 
put the generator and battery up- 
side-down. Maybe the gas engine 
would work a while upside down 
but the battery wouldn’t. Sub- 
criber Frank’s eyes don’t need test- 
ing.—Ed. | 

* * * & ® 

“I read with interest the article 
in the December issue about using 
Nitrous Oxide or laughing gas in 
handling bees. This sounds very 
good for moving bees for pollination 
particularly nearby, and for intro- 
ducing queens, but I have under- 

(Continued on next page) 
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REMOVING BEES FROM 
BOX HIVES 
(Continued from page 29) 


string into new frames, and used for 
super combs also, which holds up in 
three or four frame _ extractors. 
Probably the simplest way is to 
melt up all comb from primitive 
hives, as the most economical 
operation. 

All of us have watched demon- 
strations set up supposedly to teach 
beginners how to efficiently remove 
bees from box hives, With hammer, 
and chisels, and butcher knives the 
operators rip the boxes apart and in 
the process mash and kill hundreds 
of bees, demoralize the whole colo- 
ny, lose the queen in the grass, and 
set a populous corporation back in 
production a full week. This heavy- 
handed, slam-bang system doesn’t 
appeal to many beekeepers, but it 
is the only one that many beginners 
have seen. However, most begin- 
ners can take just as much time as 
necessary in which to let the colony 
move itself over into new quarters, 
with gentle treatment and without 
much smoke and battle. 

If you follow the practice of buy- 
ing going colonies from primitive 
beekeepers; or if you are called up- 
on to teach old-timers to accept 
modern methods; or if you are a be- 
ginner and want to try an easy way 
to get bees out of an old box hive or 
cheese box, then try our method. 
And no doubt you will make im- 
provements on it, too. 
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BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from previous page) 


stood that the young brood has to 
be fed and cared for at very short 
intervals. ABC & XYZ states in 
one place, one visit every two min- 
utes, and a little later about twice 
that number. Would not the N2O 
interrupt this schedule and _ thus 
cause either the death or a weak- 
ness in the brood?”’—J. G. W. 

It seems probable that the tem- 
porary cessation of brood feeding 
occasioned by the use of N2O might 
result in some abnormality in the 
development of larvae. We had not 
thought of this possibility. Perhaps 
some others had.—Ed. | 





YORK’S 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


FOR1953 


Quality Bred Dadant Starlines 
Quality Bred Italians 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS for 
choice shipping dates and getting 
ready to serve you with HIGHEST 
QUALITY bees and best possible 
service. Our large number of colo- 
nies enables us to give your order 
PROMPT ATTENTION for shipment 
by your TRUCK, PARCEL POST, 
or EXPRESS. For the first time, 
offering DADANT STARLINES 
reared with the same careful atten- 
tion we give our own HONEY PRO- 
DUCING strain. SHIPPING details 
upon request. For choice SHIPPING 
DATES book your order now. 

The Strains Preferred by Leading 
Honey Producers. 


York Bee Co. 


Jesup, Georgia 





(The Universal Apiaries) 


Three-Banded Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
Quality and quantity with the 
kind of service you have a 

right to expect. 


2-Ibs. 3-Ibs. 4-\bs. 

Queens w/q w/q w/q 

1- 25 $1.15 $3.00 $3.90 $4.85 
25- 50 1.05 2.90 3.80 4.75 
50-100 1.00 2.85 3.75 4.65 


Homan Bros. 


R. 2 Shannon, Mississippi 


SUEEEEOEOOEOOEEOOREODOEOOOEOUEOOEOOEEOEOEOEOERREROREREAOROR ORE eORE EERE SORE ES EZ, 
Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1953 Prices 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 4 
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Peace is for the strong .. . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 





CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 
Am located now in SOUTH 
Florida Bees get pollen and 


some nectar all the winter 


months Queens by March Ist. Glad to 
have your inquiries for EARLY queens. 


ALBERT G. HANN 
Box 4166, Labelle, Florida 
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At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for you 
to follow the example of our 
hero, Ed Parmalee (above) 
and face the life-saving facts 
about cancer, as presented in 
our new film‘*“*Man Alive!”. 

You and Ed will learn that 
cancer, like serious engine 
trouble, usually gives you a 
warning and can usually be 
cured if treated early. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 





PETS THAT PAY 

(Continued from page 26) 
in front of the hive entrance, they 
immediately hurried inside and 
made themselves at home. Enough 
bees had remained in the old hive 
to form a strong colony—the whole 
episode was simply a case of a hous- 
ing shortage! 

We have become quite fond of 
our “little pets’, but not any more 
fond of them than is our friend 
Charlie who came down to look at 
the hives one evening. Charlie 
never wears gloves when opening 
a hive, and considering the time of 
the day, he should at least have 
smoked the bees. They crawled at 
will over his bare hands, and when 
he jerked slightly Carl asked with 
concern, “Get stung, Charlie?” 

“Yup”, answered Charlie, ‘But 
she’ll be all right!’”’ And he gently 
lifted the bee from his hand and oh, 
so carefully, lowered her to a safe 
place out of the range of prying, 
human fingers! 








HIGH QUALITY QUEENS 
& 


PACKAGE BEES 
for 1953 


Carlus T. Harper 
New Brockton, Ala. 








LADYLIKE CAUCASIAN 
bees and queens for 1953. 
Prices available about January 
1st. Book orders early to 
avoid disappointment. 
Caucasian Apiaries 
Castleberry, Ala, 

















KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


, GLENN, CALIFORNIA ) 
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Good Italian Queens | 





One Dollar Each 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 
ttl 
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A TALK TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 31) 


and extra feed would enter into the 
picture and might tend to compli- 
cate bookkeeping. 


Are We too Close to Our Business? 


I wonder sometimes if we realize 
how important bees are to agricul- 
ture and what a marvelous product 
honey is. It is a fact that each bee- 
keeper is rendering a service to 
agriculture even though the farmer 
on whose land the bees are placed 
may not realize the importance of 
bees. It is common knowledge that 
bees are largely responsible for the 
pollination of over 50 farm crops 
and over 80 percent of the pollina- 
tion service rendered. It should be 
a satisfaction to each beekeeper to 
realize that he is making a definite 
contribution to agriculture even 
though he may not secure much 
surplus honey during some seasons. 


Perhaps some of us fail to realize 
what a wonderful product honey is. 
There is an eight-page booklet en- 
titled “Honey”, put out by the 
American Honey Institute, Madison 
3, Wisconsin, that every beekeeper 
should have, The statements in this 
booklet have been accepted by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association. 
It contains much authentic informa- 
tion on the food value of honey that 
can be used as selling points. 


A New Year’s Resolution 


Even though some resolutions are 
broken, we should make a few. A 
worthwhile resolution in beekeep- 
ing would be to give our bees a 
chance to do their best work during 
the coming season. This is the es- 
sence of intelligent apiary manage- 
ment. If we do this, and have a 
strain of bees superior in honey 
gathering, we are likely to secure 
the maximum crop—provided con- 
ditions are favorable for nectar and 
the weather man is kind to bee- 
keepers. There are still some ‘“‘ifs’’ 
in beekeeping. 


Wishing you a Prosperous 
and Happy New Year 


As announced last month we have 
the exclusive Contract to supply 
Island Hybrid Queens in 1953. 
Island Hybrid Bees are produced by 
crossing two inbred lines to produce 
the virgin. When mated to a drone 
produced from another two lines the 
result is an outstanding bee possess- 
ed of full hybrid vigor. They have 
been tested both by U. S. and Cana- 
dian Bee Culture. 

Orders must be filled in the order 
received after available dates have 
been alloted. Order early. 


Prices: Express Collect 
2 Ib. 3 Ib. Hybrid 
with hybrid with hybrid queens 
queen queen 
1 -25 $3.50 ea. $4.50 ea. $1.50 ea. 
26-up 3.25 ea. 4.25 ea. 1.40 ea. 
Regular queens, deduct 25 cents 


each from above prices. 
“They Produce” 


Rossman Apiaries 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 





Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 











Package Bees 
for 1953 


| Truck loads a specialty 
Nuclei made to order 
Italian Queens 


Eugene Walker 
Live Oak, Calif. 




















s PACKAGE BEES 


2 lb. with queen 
3 lb. with queen 
4 lb. with queen 
5 lb. with queen 
Queens 


PITTI 


Prairie Point, Miss. 


January, 1953 


1-49 50-99 100-up 
$3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
4.50 4.25 4.00 
5.50 5.25 4.90 
6.50 6.25 5.80 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guranteed. 
Queens sent airmail postpaid—clipped on request. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


1.15 1.10 1.00 


CEGEERGROGGRECORRGRRRCRRRGRERGCRGERE 


Western Union, Macon, Miss. 
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PACKAGE BEES .. “GULF BREEZE” .. . QUEENS 
The name “GULF BREEZE” is associated with QUALITY 
and SERVICE. If you need one package, or truck load, 
write us TODAY for prices and shipping dates. Use 
“GULF BREEZE” stock for pleasure and profit. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
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PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY— 
For Quality and Service in Package Bees and Queens, send us your 
orders, Over 25 years in Bee Business. 


Top Quality Strains; PADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS 
. P ‘ GARON’S THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Watch this space for prices in the February issue. 


GARON BEE COMPANY...... Donaldsonville, La. U.S. A. 
























Dadant's Starline Hybrids John Davis Italians —~\_, 
Produced in Little’s Apiaries ADD 





Best Quality, Prompt Service, Full Weight. 
Booking orders now for spring delivery. 





Pat. Off. 





























LITTLE’S APIARIES P. O. Box 122 Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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